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IMPORTANT  SALE  — CHOICE  FURS 

Commencing  Monday  November  the  30th 


EXTRAORDINARY  VALUES 

A  comprehensive  assortment  of  the  most  desirable 
pelts,  in  all  the  latest  models  and  many  fashion¬ 
able  combinations,  in  Coats,  Muffs  and  Scarfs. 
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A  BOOK  FOR  SUFFRAGISTS 


“And  So  They  Were  Married” 

By  JESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS 

Author  of  “The  Married  Life  of  the  Frederic  Carrolls.” 

A  Comedy  Satirizing  the  Conventional  View  of  Marriage 

TIME  :  A  September  week-end  not  long  ago. 

PLACE  :  A  country  house  not  far  away. 

THE  PEOPLE  AT  THE  HOUSE 
[In  the  order  of  our  meeting  them ] 

JEAN,  an  attractive  girl  of  twenty-five ,  brought  up  to 
be  married  but  nothing  else.  She  lives  at  the 
house. 

REX,  a  good  looking  young  man  a  year  or  two  older, 
not  brought  up  to  be  anything  but  rich.  He 
lives  at  a  near-by  house. 

LUCY,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  trying  to  be  an  “ old- 
fashioned  wife ”  in  a  new-fashioned  home. 

HELEN,  JEAN’S  elder  sister,  a  more  or  less  new 
woman  who  doesn’t  believe  in  marriage.  She 
no  longer  Uves  at  her  brother’s  house. 

JOHN,  LUCY'S  husband,  who  owns  the  house  and 
thinks  it  is  womanly  for  women  to  be  as  men 
leant  them  to  be. 

THE  JUDGE,  their  XJncle  Everett,  who  understands 
all  of  them  and  believes  in  divorce! 

THEODORE,  their  cousin,  a  human  clergyman. 

ERNEST,  a  brilliant  young  scientist  who  makes  a 
great  discovery. 

A  few  SERVANTS  and  POOR  RELATIONS  also  ap¬ 
pear  and  disappear. 

At  all  bookstores.  $ 1,2 3  net. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 


WHICH? 

A  Woman's  Professional  Duty, 

or  the  Happiness  of  Her  Friend? 

This  was  the  question  Priscilla  Glenn  had  to  face — whether 
it  was  her  duty  to  keep  a  professional  secret  or  tell  the  truth 
to  save  the  life  happiness  of  her  friend. 

Her  decision,  of  interest  to  all  women,  is  in 

THF  PI  AfF 
BEYOND  THE  WINDS 

By  Harriet  T.  Comstock, 

Author  of  “Joyce  of  the  North  Woods,”  etc. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Chairman  of 
the  Empire  State  Campaign  Committee,  Votes  for 
Women,  says  : 

I  enjoyed  it  from  cover  to  cover.  The  natural  allusions  to 
some  of  the  grave  problems  of  the  day  are  made  most  tellingly. 
No  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  refreshed,  uplifted  and 
helped. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  world  has  so  noble  a  writer. 

Illustrated  by  Harry  Spalford  Potter 

Net,  $1.23 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 


Dr.  SHAW’S 
LIFE-STORY 

Read  ‘‘The  Story  of  a  Pioneer’" 
—  the  wonderful  life-story  of  Dr. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw  —  as  told  by 
herself,  beginning  in  the  November 

METROPOLITAN 

The  Livest  Magazine  in  America" 

Dr.  Shaw’s  autobiography  is  peopled 
with  great  men  and  women  already 
made  familiar  to  us  by  history,  and  to 
meet  them  again  in  this  atmosphere 
with  their  love  for  freedom  and  glad 
zeal  for  life,  makes  the  story  a  per¬ 
sonal  inspiration  to  every  reader. 

Special 
10  Days’  Offer 

We  will  send  you  FREE  the  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  (Christmas)  num¬ 
bers  if  you  will  mail  to  us  the  coupon 
below  with  $1.50  (regular  annual  sub¬ 
scription  price)  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  METROPOLITAN,  to  begin 
with  the  January,  1915,  number.  By  ac¬ 
cepting  this  liberal  offer  you  will  get 
the  complete  Life-Story  of  Dr.  Shaw 
and  14  numbers  of  a  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting  magazine. 

Cut  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

METROPOLITAN, 

432  Fourth  Avebue,  New  York. 

Enclosed  is  $1.50  for  one  year’s  subscription'  to 
METROPOLITAN,  beginning  with  the  January,  1915, 
number.  You  are  to  send  me  FREE  your  November 
and  December  (Christmas)  numbers. 

Name . ' . 

Street  . 

City  .  State . 
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Andrew  Alexander 

Sixth  Avenue  at  19th  Street 

Women’s 
Boots  at  $5 

A  wide  variety  of 
walking  boots, 
made  on  lasts  that 
are  sane,  yet  not 
devoid  of  style. 

Some  with  me-  mJ} 
dium  -weight  ^ 
soles,  others 
of  sturdier 
build  for  stormy  weather.  These 
shoes  are  notable  for  comfort 
and  durability.  Equally  wide 
assortments  at  $4  or  $6. 


i  — the  delicious  spread  for  cakes  and 
bread.  Known  in  two  million  Amer¬ 
ican  homes  as  the  favorite  table  syrup  and  esteemed 
by  good  cooks  as  a  valuable  aid  in  many  forms  of 
cookery.  Children  thrive  on  Karo.  Bread  and 
Karo  for  luncheon  is  the  joy  of  every  girl  and  boy — 
and  for  the  keen  after-school  appetite  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better. 

Candy  making  with  Karo  is  an  old  pastime  with  a  new  zest. 
Delicious  homemade  taffies,  fudges  and  fondant  creams  result  from 
using  Karo  according  to  the  recipes  in  the  Corn  Products  Cook  Book. 

Send  for  the  cook  book — free.  Your  name  on  a  postcard  brings  it. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

Dept.  Z  NEW  YORK  P.  O.  Box  161 


a! 


PENELOPE’S 

19  EAST  3 1  ST  STREET 

EMBROIDERIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


Blouses 

Dressing  Jackets 

NEEDLECRAFT 


Italian  Cut  Work 
Cushions 


telephone 


SCHOOL  '7/J^W/fT  MAD-  Sq-  1262 
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DOLLY  DEARY 

( Trade  Mark ) 

PINK,  PLUMP  and  PRETTY 

A  new  doll-form,  all  sewed,  ready  to  stuff. 

ANYONE  CAN  MAKE  IT 

When  finished,  you  have  a  baby-doll  21 
inches  long,  equal  to  a  $7.00  doll,  for  only 

$1.50. 

BE  PATRIOTIC 

Help  the  cotton  market !  Encourage 
American  manufacture  ! 

Buy  a  DOLLY  DEARY 

( Trade  Mark) 

Made  of  cotton,  sewed  with  cotton,  stuffed 
with  cotton! 

AT  THE  LEADING  STORES 

Or  write  and  enclose  P.  O.  money  order 

to 

J.  B.  ROWLAND  MFG.  CO.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY 

131,831  Members  in  Greater  New  York 

HE  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  Greater  New  York 
is  organized  to  win  votes  for  women  in  1915. 

It  follows  the  regular  political  party  plan, 
having  a  leader  in  every  one  of  the  63  Assembly  Dis¬ 
tricts  and  a  Captain  in  each  Election  District  of  the 
city. 

Its  purpose  is  to  enroll  the  name  and  enlist  the 
support  of  every  resident  of  New  York  City  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  equal  suffrage  and  will  uphold  the  referen¬ 
dum  in  1915. 

If  you  believe  in  the  principles  of  democracy  this 
is  the  time  to  make  it  known.  Come  and  work  with 
us  for  Victory  in  1915.  The  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
has  no  dues.  To  join,  simply  send  your  name  and 
address  to  Headquarters  at  48  East  Thirty-fourth  St. 

Do  it  to-day.  This  is  the  home-stretch,  and  success 
is  in  sight. 


The  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  New  York  City 

HEADQUARTERS: 

48  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

OFFICERS: 

Honorary  Chairman,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 
Chairman,  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  2  West  86th  Street. 
Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  Martha  Wentworth  Suffren,  68 
Buckingham  Road,  Brooklyn. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Harriet  Wells,  46  West  9th  Street. 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich,  317  West 
74th  Street. 


MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw,  6  E.  66th  St. 

BROOKLYN  BOROUGH. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  H.  Edward  Dreier,  35  Remsen  St... 
BRONX  BOROUGH. 

Clmirman,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Seeley,  2184  Bathgate  Ave. 

QUEENS  BOROUGH. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Eno,  Queens,  Long  Island. 

RICHMOND  BOROUGH. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  William  G.  Willcox,  115  Davis 
Avenue,  West  New  Brighton'. 


DIRECTORS: 

Manhattan,  Mrs.  Marie  Jenney  Howe. 
Brooklyn,  Mrs.  Cornelia  K.  Hood. 

Bronx,  Mrs.  John  Jay  McKelvey. 
Queens,  Mrs.  Joseph  Fitch. 

Richmond,  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Reeve. 
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IS.  Allman  $c  (Ed. 


THE  SEASON  FOR  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

Altman  $C  (fin.  have  made  unusually  extensive 


now  commencing.  Assembled  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  their  immense  Store  are  ¥ast  numbers 
of  attractive  articles^  both  decorative  and  utilitarians, 
that  are  eminently  suitable  for  gift  purposes  and  are 
well  calculated  to  make  an  equal  appeal  to  donor 
and  recipient.  At  this  time  selections  can  be  made 
at  leisure  and  with  discrimination^  and  therefore  ad¬ 
vantageously.  Everything  is  new  and  effectively 
displayed;  prices  are  moderate;  and  there  is  no  lack 
of  attentive.,  efficient  salespersons  to  facilitate  the 
task  of  shopping. 
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THE  WOMAN  VOTER 

CHRISTMAS,  1914 


EACE  on  earth !  Good  will  to  Men !  This,  the  evangel  of  Christmas- 
tide,  what  can  bring  it  to  realization?  Race  hatred  and  world  in¬ 
justices,  that  divide  nations  into  warring  camps,  must  end.  Class 
privileges  and  class  handicaps  that  make  industry  a  battlefield  where 
little  children  are  crushed  between  the  opposing  forces,  must  cease.  Sectarian 
competition  and  the  dogmatism  of  the  schools  must  melt  into  a  blend  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  sympathy  in  the  leadership  of  thought  and  action. 

HO  can  accomplish  this  mighty  task?  Men  alone,  so  one-sided  in 
their  functional  training  that  the  individual  is  sacrificed  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  all  their  mightiest  achievements?  No.  Women  alone, 
whose  one-sided  functional  development  has  left  them  so  bound 
by  instinctive  affection  to  a  single  closely  related  group  that  large  aims 
appeal  as  yet  to  few?  No.  Man  must  be  taught  the  value  of  personality, 
and  woman  the  necessity  for  social  solidarity,  before  democracy  can  be  so¬ 
cialized  and  Good  Will  to  men  become  the  law  of  life.  The  Woman’s  Rights 
Movement— the  effort  to  place  the  duty  of  political  service  upon  both  sexes 
alike,  is  one  of  many  efforts  to  thus  ethicize  men  and  thus  rationalize  women. 

HIS  vast  process  of  change  is  initiated  in  order  that  the  rule  of  each 
^11  for  all  and  all  for  each  shall  be  established.  Social  progress  is  not 
served  by  all  the  wise  and  strong,  the  happy,  good  and  well-to-do 
seeing  how  far  away  they  can  get  from  the  ignorant  and  weak,  the 
miserable,  bad  and  poverty-bound.  If  it  were  so  men  might  still  remain  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  claims  of  personal  sympathy  and  intent  only  on  selfish  achieve¬ 
ment.  Women  might  still  care  only  for  their  nearest  and  dearest.  Social 
progress  means  the  sharing  of  any  good  which  the  intellectual  and  moral  elite 
of  the  race  have  secured  with  the  least  and  worst  of  these  their  brothers  and 
sisters.  Therefore  it  is  that  men  must  have  the  discipline  of  equal  comradeship 
with  women  in  church,  home,  school  and  state.  Therefore  it  is  that  women 
must  have  the  discipline  of  equal  responsibility  with  men  in  all  the  larger 
concerns  of  life. 


ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER. 
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VOTES  FOR  WOMEN 


Montana  Is  Won  for  Suffrage! 

JVflONTANA  women  have  won;  81,741  women  will  be- 
come  citizens  when  Governor  S.  V.  Stewart  signs 
the  election  returns  early  in  December.  Suffrage  for 
women  was  victorious  with  a  majority  of  5,000  votes  to 
the  good.  Owing  to  distant  precincts  sending  returns 
in  slowly  to  county  seats,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  accurate  information  until  this  time,  but  we  have 
won.  The  form  or  organization  introduced  and  carried 
to  completion  by  miss  Jeannette  Rankin  is  what  did 
the  work.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  this  young 
leader,  who  is  a  Montana  girl.  Her  own  county,  Mis-, 
soulu,  gave  an  1,100  majority,  the  largest  of  any  in  the 
State. 

Miss  Rankin  began  organizing  her  State  about  a  year 
ago  on  the  political  party  form — State  chairman  and 
officers,  the  county  chairman  and  precinct  leaders,  form¬ 
ing  a  county  central  committee.  This  was  found  to  be 
the  quickest  method  to  reach  the  voters.  Throughout 
the  State  were  also  organized  clubs,  leagues  and  suf¬ 
frage  groups,  all  working  in  co-operation  with  the 
county  chairman  and  under  guidance  of  the  State  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee,  Miss  Rankin  was  State  chairman,  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  O’Neill,  assistant  State  chairman  and 
press  chairman,  with  State  headquarters  in  Butte,  from 
which  point  all  activities  were  directed.  Hard  work, 
insistent  co-operation  and  wonderful  harmony  carried  us 
all  to  victory. 

This  has  been  Montana’s  first  campaign  for  Votes 
for  Women.  There  were  tremendous  odds  against  us. 
Big  interests  were  determined  to  defeat  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  an  initiative-referendum  measure,  and  used 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  it  is  reported,  in  literature, 
newspapers  and  other  forms  of  propoganda  against  all 
amendments  and  measures  by  the  slogan  “Vote  No  on 
Everything.”  The  National  Liquor  Dealers,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Manufacturers’  Association,  various  anti-suffrage 
groups — such  as  the  Montana  Association  Opposed  to 
Woman  Suffrage  and  National  Association  Opposed  to 
Woman  Suffrage — spent  at  least  $50,000  in  maudlin 
leaflets  about  home  and  mother,  telling  abominable 
falsehoods  about  Colorado  and  other  suffrage  States.  It 
was  a  great  fight  from  the  start.  Everyone  worked  so 
hard  there  was  no  time  for  bickerings  or  personal  con¬ 
siderations — the  work  was  the  main  thing. 

The  May  Day  demonstration  waked  up  the  women  to 
the  splendid  effects  of  open-air  demonstrations.  Imme¬ 
diately  women  began  street  meetings  all  over  the  State. 
It  was  like  pulling  eye-teeth  to  some  of  them,  but 
women  always  respond.  Montana  was  most  fortunate 
in  the  speakers  Miss  Rankin  secured.  These  were  all 
splendid  women,  many  of  them  had  national  or  inter¬ 
national  fame.  None  better  than  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  our  national  president,  and  the  New  York  women, 
Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw,  Miss  Katherine  Blake,  Miss 
Margaret  Hinchey,  Colonel  Ida  Craft  and  General  Rosa¬ 
lie  Jones. 

Now,  Montana  will  stand  by  the  National  Association 
and  work  to  win  voters  in  other  States  in  the  next 
elections.  Montana  is  proud  of  Jeanette  Rankin  and 
deeply  grateful  to  her.  All  hail  to  the  times  through 
which  we  are  moving ! 

MARY  E.  O’NEILL, 

Press  Chairman  for  Montana. 

VOTES  FOR  WOMEN! 

To  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  where  the  women  didn’t  vote. 
Destruction  came — you  know  the  rest — we  do  not  need 
to  quote. 


Woman  suffrage  was  defeated  in  Ohio,  Nebraska  and 
Missouri — which  commonwealths  may  have  voted  against 
the  steam  engine  if  that  had  been  balloted  upon. — F.  P. 
A.  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Suffrage  Never  Loses 

« 17  VERY  new  position  won  by  the  suffrage  forces  is 
won  forever,”  says  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri¬ 
can.  “This  is  a  movement  which  never  retreats.  It  is 
the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  revolu¬ 
tions  never  go  backward.  Montana  and  Nevada  have  been 
added  to  the  white  States  of  the  map;  and  they  will  al¬ 
ways  be  white.  No  State  that  ever  gave  the  vote  to  its 
women  ever  took  it  away  again.  Nearly  every  other 
forward  movement  has  had  its  instances  of  reaction, 

.  .  .  But  a  position  once  won  for  woman  suffrage  is 

forever  won.  Instead  of  becoming  a  source  of  weak¬ 
ness  to  the  movement — a  citadel  which  has  to  be  'de¬ 
fended — each  new  suffrage  State  is  as  an  impregnable 
base  from  which  the  attack  can  be  carried  on  against 
the  common  enemy.  This  is  true  not  merely  because  of 
the  demonstrated  benefits  and  justice  of  suffrage,  but 
because  suffrage  changes  the  entire  political  organism  of 
a  community;  and  the  women  themselves,  once  having  the 
right  to  vote,  will  never  give  it  up.  And  it  can  never 
be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent.  The  fact  that 
suffrage  failed  in  four  States — Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota — in  nowise  offsets  the  victory 
in  Montana  and  Nevada.  For  the  movement  makes  a 
marked  and  permanent  advance  while  it  loses  nothing.” 

VICTORY  IN  NEVADA 

HE  black  spot  of  the  only  non-suffrage  state  in 
the  western  group  has  been  wiped  out !  Nevada  has 
now  been  added  to  the  free  states  and  18,140  women 
have  become  citizens ! 

There  are  in  Nevada  certain  unusual  conditions  with 
regard  to  its  geography,  its  distribution  of  population, 
its  electorate  and  its  industries  which  necessitated  a 
specail  type  of  campaign. 

We  attribute  our  victory  to  the  fact  that  we  reached 
practically  every  voter  in  the  state  personally.  Since 
Nevada’s  twenty  thousand  voters  were  scattered  over  an 
area  of  110,000  square  miles  there  was  an  average  of 
one  voter  to  every  five  square  miles  of  territory  to  be 
sought  out  and  educated. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  voters  were  massed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  towns,  but,  with  one  exception,  in  towns  of 
less  than  1,000  votes. 

We  accomplished  this  contact  with  voters  by  means 
of  canvasses  and  street  meetings  in  the  towns,  by  seeking 
out  the  rural  voters  by  train,  automobile,  stage,  and 
even  on  horseback,  “prospecting  for  votes”  among  the 
miners  in  our  vast  mountains,  and  farmers  in  our  remote 
valleys. 

To  reach  less  than  one  hundred  votes  at  Austin,  the 
county  seat  of  Landler  County,  required  a  journey  of 
two  days  over  the  desert  in  a  motor  narrow-gauge  rail¬ 
road,  costing  on  an  average  more  than  ten  cents  a  mile. 
In  most  cases  it  required  several  days’  journey  away 
from  the  railroad  to  seek  out  the  scattered  vote  in  the 
outlying  precincts  of  our  northern  and  southern  counties. 

Through  our  press  work  Nevada’s  forty-five  news¬ 
papers,  chiefly  rural  weeklies,  were  supplied  every  week 
with  a  special  bulletin  of  news,  comment  and  argument 
from  suffrage  headquarters.  Aside  from  this,  every 
editor,  over  one  hundred  school  districts,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  representative  names  from  our  sixteen  counties 
received  the  Woman’s  Journal  every  week. 

Through  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  a  suffrage 
essay  contest  was  conducted  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Every  voter  in  the  State,  according  to  the  county 
registration  lists  of  1912,  was  circularized  by  the  county 
organizations,  and  again  by  state  headquarters,  with 
different  kinds  of  suffrage  literature.  This  compre¬ 
hensive  piece  of  work  by  no  means  insured  the  education 
of  every  voter  in  the  1914  election;  a  prominent  Nevada 
sociologist  estimated  the  voting  population  as  50  per 
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cent,  transient,  which  makes  the  1912  registration  lists 
50  per  cent,  wrong  as  regards  the  1914  lists.  The  new 
voters  in  the  1914  election  were  circularized  from  the 
primary  registration  lists  available  after  September. 

A  committee  of  women  did  precinct  work  in  every 
district  with  25  or  even  fewer  voters.  Public  meetings 
were  held  in  every  precinct.  More  than  180  of  our 
240  precincts  were  organized  with  leaders.  A  committee 
of  women  picketed  the  polls  on  Election  Day. 

Winning  a  campaign  seems  to  be  entirely  a  matter  of 
reaching  the  voters.  With  a  just  cause  it  is  sure  to  win 
once  the  voters  have  been  talked  with  and  reached 
personally.  We  tried  especially  for  the  Labor  vote, 
sending  our  organizers  who  belonged  to  unions  to  talk 
to  labor  unions.  We  also  had  strong  support  from  the 
Socialists.  Keeping  the  adverse  vote  down  in  the  towns, 
plus  the  favorable  county  vote,  won  the  amendment. 

ANNE  MARTIN 

President  of  the  Nevada  Equal  Franchise  Society 


Episcopal  Women  Enfranchised. 

PRIMITIVE  man  walked  ahead  of  woman  carrying 
his  dignity.  Primitive  woman  followed,  carrying 
everything  else.  Disfranchised  women  church  work¬ 
ers  have  been  in  a  similar  situation  in  those  denominations 
where  they  have  been  permitted  to  carry  on  every  form 
of  hard  work  and  denied  a  vote  upon  parish  matters. 

This  injustice  has  recently  been  remedied  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Diocese  of  New  York  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  to  admit  women  to  an  equal  share  in  church  man¬ 
agement. 

Dr.  William  T.  Manning,  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
was  greeted  with  applause  by  the  delegates  when  he 
asked  them  to  accord  women  the  vote,  after  Bishop 
Greer,  presiding,  had  presented  the  resolution  for  con¬ 
sideration.  Dr.  Manning  said: 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  prevail ;  there  is  nothing  dan¬ 
gerous  in  this  proposition',  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
church  should  be  denied  this  larger  participation  on  the  part 
of  its  faithful  women.  It  is  not  a  radical  step.  Even  Con¬ 
necticut  permits  the  women,  of  the  church  to  vote  in  parish 
matters  and  at  parish  meetings.  Here  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  unusual  position  of  being  behind  the  times.  I  favor 
this  resolution1,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  women,  but 
also  for  the  credit  of  New  York. 

Since  the  State  law  regarding  religious  corporations 
is  so  framed  that  it  interferes  with  the  granting  of  this 
privilege  a  resolution  was  adopted  empowering  Bishop 
Greer  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  arrange  for  votes  for  women  in  church 
matters. 


New  York  Club  Women  for  Suffrage 

THE  largest  organization  of  women  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  num¬ 
bering  nearly  300,000  women  in  432  clubs,  has  officially 
endorsed  woman  suffrage.  By  this  endorsement  New 
York  club  women  fall  into  line  with  the  General  Fed¬ 
eration,  which  numbers  more  than  a  million  members, 
and  with  other  important  State  Federations,  including 
our  campaign  neighbor,  Pennsylvania. 

“It  is  because  of  the  widely  representative  character 
of  the  Federated  Women’s  Clubs  that  we  attach  so  much 
importance  to  the  vote,”  said  Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay, 
chairman  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  and  once  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federation. 

“All  the  delegates  realize  the  immense  effect  upon  the 
whole  State  that  the  vote  would  have,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  the  antis  worked  hard  to  get  the  resolution  on  the 
table.  How  preposterous  it  would  have  been  for  the 
Federation  to  remain  dumb  on  this  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  in  campaign  year !  The  majority  for  us,  namely 
227  to  73,  is  sufficiently  decisive  to  make  all  the  clubs 
wake  up  and  take  notice. 

“The  women  of  New  York  have  spoken  decisively 
through  their  clubs,  and  their  message  is  that  they  want 
to  be  enfranchised. 
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SHE  CAN’T  STOOP  TO  CONQUER 

Courtesy  the  Evening  Sun 


Steady  Suffrage  Gains 

COMMENTING  on  the  winning  of  Nevada  and  Mon- 
^  tana,  the  New  York  Tribune  said  editorially: 

“The  Far  West  is  now  a  unit  in  accepting  votes  for 
women.  That  is  to  say,  where  the  change  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  observed  its  adoption  comes  naturally. 
To  doubters  this  steady  spread  of  the  reform  among 
neighboring  States  carries  far  more  conviction  than  all 
the  arguments  in  the  world.  That  is  the  importance  of 
the  example  of  Illinois,  a  State  presenting  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  New  York.  As  the  efficient  voting  of  women  be¬ 
comes  clearly  established  in  that  outpost  of  the  cause 
suffragists  throughout  the  East  can  look  forward  to 
success  with  far  more  hope  than  the  discouraging  vote 
in  Ohio  would  permit.” 


The  A  ew  York  Press  will  devote  a  column  every  Sun¬ 
day  to  answers  on  legal,  political  and  sociological  ques¬ 
tions.  The  department  will  be  conducted  by  Mrs.  John 
Fowler  Trow,  a  staunch  suffragist.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  suffrage  speakers  to  gain  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  and  for  suffrage  inquirers  to  find  out  facts. 


VOTES  FOR  WOMEN! 

Of  Suffrage  ancient  Carthage  was  utterly  devoid — 
What  happened  to  that  nation?  Aha!  It  was  destroyed ! 


The  ancient  Romans,  as  we  indicated  the  other  day, 
didn’t  give  women  the  vote.  Where,  we  asked,  are  those 
Romans  now?  “Yes,”  comments  Fritz,  “and  where  are 
them  women  now?”  Oh,  well,  if  you’re  going  to  be 
logical,  there’s  no  use  arguing  with  you. — F.  P.  A.  in  the 
New  York  Tribune. 
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Side-Lights  on  the  National  Convention 

By 

Ethel  McClintock  Adamson 


TRADITIONAL  Southern  hospitality  was  demon¬ 
strated  in  Nashville’s  whole-hearted  and  hospitable 
reception  of  the  National  Suffrage  convention. 

The  delegates  were  met  at  the  station  by  welcoming 
hostesses  and  driven  to  the  headquarters  at  the  Her¬ 
mitage  Hotel.  The  city  was  bright  with  suffrage  colors. 
From  nearly  every  shop  window  the  familiar  yellow 
Votes  for  Women  banners  hung  gaily  and  whole  store 
fronts  were  decorated  with  white  and  gold. 

At  the  opening  session  an  address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  Ben  W.  Hooper,  the  governor  of  Tennessee, 
who  prophesied  that  “every  one  has  the  sense  to  foresee 
that  women  eventually  will  have  the  ballot  in  every 
State.”  Mayor  Howse,  of  Nashville,  also  gave  the  dele¬ 
gates  a  cordial  welcome  to  his  city. 

The  hostesses  in  the  Nashville  local  suffrage  organiza¬ 
tions  represented  the  finest  type  of  Southern  women; 
beautiful  and  gracious  in  their  hospitality.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent,  as  we  soon  learned,  that  these  charming  women 
represented  not  only  the  fashionable  set,  but  the  culture 
and  intellect  for  which  Nashville,  as  a  city  of  famous 
colleges,  is  so  well  known. 

In  Nashville,  for  the  first  time,  the  man  in  the  street 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  suffrage  open-air" 
speech  by  a  woman;  and  the  innovation  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  and  popular  that  immediately  thereafter  street 
meetings  had  to  be  provided. 

Mrs.  Norman  Whitehouse  spoke  from  an  automobile 
on  Friday  night  in  the  main  business  street.  A  Southern 
woman  herself,  she  made  a  splendid  appeal  to  Southern 
men  for  suffrage  for  their  own  women.  She  started  the 
innovation  of  street  speaking  with  the  full  sympathy  of 
a  courteous  and  interested  throng  of  at  least  400  men. 

Old  campaigners  declared  that  never  in  their  entire 
street  experience  had  they  addressed  so  large  a  street 
crowd  of  men  of  such  high  an  average  of  intelligence. 
To  those  who  have  campaigned  in  New  York  with  its 
large  foreign  element  in  every  audience,  these  street 
audiences  of  Southern  men  seemed  in  a  sense  most 
truly  representative  of  American  manhood. 

From  the  Tennessee  women  we  heard  on  all  sides  that 
the  men  are  for  them.  Thus  one  more  suffrage  myth 
must  fade  away  when  it  is  known  that  Southerns  men 
are  not  opposed  to  votes  for  the  Southern  women. 

As  Mrs.  Guilford  Dudley,  president  of  the  Nashville 
Equal  Suffrage  League,  said,  of  the  South  and  suffrage: 

We  believe  the  day  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  no  longer  be 
a  disfranchised  class,  but  that  all  the  potential  power  for 
good  of  woman's  influence  will  be  utilized  in  the  State,  as 
well  as  in  the  home,  for  the  greater  protection  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  South. 

So  we  believe,  too,  that  every  patriotic,  unselfish  woman 
who  can  come  will  come  to  this  convention  to  help  us  for¬ 
ward  the  cause  which  has  welded  anew  the  East  and  West 
and  North  and  South. 

Splendid  tributes  from  the  mayor,  the  governor  and 
the  chief  head  speakers  were  paid  to  the  eloquence  and 
abilities  of  Dr.  Shaw,  whose  wonderful  power  to  move 
and  persuade  was  never  more  brilliantly  exhibited  than 
in  her  able  address  at  the  great  mass  meeting. 

The  victories  which  added  Montana  and  Nevada  to  the 
suffrage  States  were  celebrated  at  the  first  evening 
session. 

In  a  symposium  on  the  fight  for  the  franchise  in  seven 
States,  where  suffrage  was  an  issue,  representatives  of 
the  suffrage  organizations  of  the  two  where  the  issue 
was  successful,  and  the  five  where  it  was  lost  told  of 
their  successes  and  their  hopes  for  the  future. 

At  the  other  great  mass  meetings  addresses  were  made 
by  Rosika  Schwimmer,  of  Hungary;  Mrs.  Kate  Waller 
Barrett,  of  Virginia;  Mrs.  Desha  Breckenridge;  Senator 
Luke  Lea;  Rose  Schneiderman,  of  New  York,  and  many 
other  famous  speakers. 


Convention  Proceedings 

FROM  the  standpoint  of  suffrage  tactics  and  political 
methods,  the  forty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  is 
likely  to  become  historic.  For  months  there  has  been 
lively  discussion  in  the  various  States  upon  the  two 
national  amendments,  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  offer  an 
epitome  of  the  states’  rights  versus  national  legislation 
problem. 

As  readers  of  the  Voter  know,  the  Bristow-Mondell 
or  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  seeks  to  enfranchise 
women  by  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  Shafroth  amendment  seeks  to  have  the 
question  of  woman  suffrage  submitted  to  each  State  by 
an  initiative  petition  signed  by  8  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
of  that  State.  To  do  this  there  must  also  be  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  Congressional  Committee  of  the  National  Ameri¬ 
can  Association,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Medill 
McCormick,  has  for  the  past  year  backed  the  Shafroth 
amendment.  The  Congressional  Union,  a  national  organ¬ 
ization  of  suffragists,  has  worked  for  the  Bristow-Mon¬ 
dell  amendment.  Mrs.  McCormick’s  committee  has 
worked  for  the  Shafroth  amendment,  making  its  fight 
upon  the  records  of  individual  senators  and  congress¬ 
men  who  have  opposed  the  bill  while  the  Congressional 
Union  has  opposed  the  Democratic  party  as  a  whole. 

Both  policies  were  represented  by  delegates  and  a 
lively  debate  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution: 

Whereas,  The  rapidly  increasing  number  of  States  grant¬ 
ing  suffrage,  and  the  consequent  crystallizing  of  women  along 
non-partisan  lines  or  into  party  activities  makes  a  declara¬ 
tion1  of  our  policy  as  a  national  suffrage  association  neces¬ 
sary  and  expedient ;  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  be  absolutely 
opposed  to  holding  any  political  party  responsible  for  the 
opinions  and  acts  of  its  individual  members,  or  holding  any 
individual  responsible  for  the  majority  action  of  his  party 
on  suffrage. 

It  was  also  decided  by  a  decisive  majority  that  its 
Congressional  Committee  should  not  conduct  campaigns 
against  candidates  in  any  State  without  the  consent  of 
the  suffrage  associations  in  that  State,  that  the  historic 
policy  of  political  non-partisanship  of  the  association 
should  be  continued  and  that  work  for  both  amendments 
should  be  carried  on. 

Representatives  of  the  Southern  States  met  and  agreed 
on  a  policy  of  concentration  of  effort.  They  decided 
that  all  the  assistance  which  the  National  Association 
can  give  the  South  shall  for  the  present  be  given  to 
Alabama.  This  is  not  because  Alabama  is  a  promising 
State,  but  because  a  suffrage  bill  will  go  before  its 
legislature  next  January. 

The  campaign  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,. 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  decided  to  establish 
an  Interstate  Committee  for  exchanging  speakers  and 
workers  and  solving  common  problems.  New  Jersey 
votes  on  suffrage  at  a  special  election  in  September,  1915,. 
while  the  other  three  States  decide  it  in  November. 


THE  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Dr. 
*  Anna  Shaw,  of  New  York;  first  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Stanley  McCormick,  New  York;  second  vice-president,. 
Mrs.  Desha  .Breckenridge,  Kentucky;  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Miss  Katharine  B.  Davis,  New  York;  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary,  Mrs.  Oten  H.  Clark,  Michigan;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Susan  H.  Fitzgerald,  Massachusetts; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  Connecticut;  first 
auditor,  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Miller,  Missouri;  second  auditor, 
Mrs.  Medill  McCormick,  Illinois. 
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The  first  Saturday  in  May,  next,  was  selected  by  the 
convention  as  “Suffrage  Day,”  at  which  time  the  suf¬ 
fragists  of  the  country  will  unite  in  holding  great  suf¬ 
frage  celebrations.  There  will  be  parades,  mass  meet¬ 
ings,  and  other  popular  features  which  have  proved  so 
effective  in  stimulating  “Votes  for  Women”  sentiment. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  were 
the  following. 

That  the  National  Suffrage  Association'  urge  the  United 
States  senators  and  representatives  to  take  up  at  once  the 
amendments  pending  in  congress  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women. 

That  congress  be  urged  to  enact  immediate  legislation  to 
protect  the  rights  of  women  citizens  who  marry  unnatural¬ 
ized  foreigners. 

That  congress  be  petitioned  to  protect  women  “against 
State  denial  of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  vote  for  members  of  congress,  presidential  electors  and 
United  States  senators  in  the  State  where  they  reside,  by 
making  federal  laws  in  pursuance  of  that  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
says  that  ‘no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privilege  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.’  ” 

That  all  women  be  urged  to  encourage  such  industries  and 
institutions  as  adhere  to  the  principles  of  “equal  pay  for 
equal  work  regardless  of  sex.” 


Women  and  War 

«  THIS  war  will  bring  about  the  enfranchisement  of 
*  German  women,  and  the  demand  will  come  from 
the  men,  who  stand  amazed  at  the  work  of  the  women,” 
declared  Miss  Hedwig  Reicher  in  a  recent  interview. 
“As  soon  as  war  broke  out,  all  of  the  women’s  organ¬ 
izations  united  to  meet  the  great  problems  of  the  poor 
and  unemployed.  Groups  of  women  who  had  formerly 
worked  at  very  different  tasks  joined  together  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony,  assisting  the  Red  Cross  and  working  in 
various  ways  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  orphans 
and  those  whose  livelihood  had  been  affected  by  the  en¬ 
listment  of  the  wage  earner. 

“With  the  men  at  the  front,  it  remained  for  the 
women  to  do  the  work  of  the  cities.  Many  of  them  went 
directly  into  the  business  offices  to  do  the  work  of  the 
men  of  their  families,  receiving  the  same  salary  from 
the  government.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  im¬ 
mediate  problem  was  the  gathering  of  the  crops,  and 
the  women  of  the  Empire  turned  to  as  one  man  so  that 
nothing  of  the  harvest  was  wasted. 


“Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  the  women’s  organizations 
had  received  but  little  attention  from  the  public  press. 
When  the  remarkable  executive  ability  of  the  women 
was  manifest  the  press  of  Germany  began  to  sing  their 
praises.  Now  on  all  sides  the  men  are  talking  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  German  women.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  result  of  the  war  will  be  that  the  men  them¬ 
selves  will  wish  to  give  the  vote  to  their  women,  for 
they  will  understand  the  value  of  their  comradeship. 
They  will  realize  that  the  women  are  not  their  rivals, 
but  their  partners  in  the  world’s  work.” 


SHOP  EARLY 

AST  year  in  one  of  our  big  department  stores  a 
sixteen  year  old  girl  wrapped  bundles  until  nine 
every  night  for  over  a  month  before  Christmas.  She 
reported  at  8.30  mornings.  During  the  last  few  crowded 
days  she  worked  until  11  or  12  P.  M.  Probably  no 
suffragist  exists  who  would  not  willingly  prevent  such 
weariness  if  she  could.  Shop  early!  Shop  early!  Get 
your  presents  purchased  before  December  loth ! 

Yet  gladly  as  we  respond  to  the  appeal — that  many 
do  respond  is  shown  by  the  relief  of  the  rush  in  numer¬ 
ous  cities — most  of  us  are  distressed  because  so  little  is 
accomplished.  Overtime  in  arranging  and  taking  stock, 
often  unpaid,  begins  early  in  November — we  cannot  buv 
our  presents  before  then.  And  the  wages,  thousands  of 
self-dependent  girls  receiving  $5  or  $6  and  of  men 
supporting  families  on  $10  to  $14 — we  cannot  remedy 
these  things  by  early  shopping.  Nor  can  we  yet  vote 
for  minimum  wage  and  other  needed  laws.  Even  when 
we  can  vote  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  enforce  laws 
in  an  unorganized  trade. 

Everyone  intelligent  on  the  subject  knows  that  we 
shall  not  obtain  the  right  conditions  "in  department  stores 
until  there  is  a  strong  union  among  department  store 
workers.  Suffragists,  therefore,  should  be  especially 
rejoiced  that  a  vigorous  union  has  sprung  up  among 
store  employees,  and  that  there  is  opportunity  for  each 
of  us  to  help  it  grow.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that 
we  can  help  vitally  without  expenditure  of  either  time 
or  money.  Miss  Elizabeth  Dutcher,  39  Pierrepont  Street, 
Brooklyn,  will  give  further  information  to  those  who’ 
will  help  these  thousands  of  retail  clerks  better  their 
conditions  of  work. 


At  the  End  of  the  Season 
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EUROPEAN  SUFFRAGISTS  AND  THE  WAR 


By 


Carrie  Chapman  Catt 


EUROPEAN  SUFFRAGISTS  to  a  woman  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  created  by  the  war.  In  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  Sweden  bureaus  have  been  established  for 
the  exchange  of  correspondence,  forwarding  of  money 
and  packages  to  people  in  the  warring  zones,  as  mail 
does  not  pass  from  one  warring  nation  to  another.  In 
the  Netherlands  the  men  have  been  mobilized  for  defence 
and  the  women  suffragists  came  forward  at  once  to  take 
care  of  the  women  and  children  left  behind.  The  work 
began  with  the  necessary  effort  to  procure  milk  for 
babies  and  was  followed  by  the  demand  for  bread  and 
warm  meals. 

“It  was  not  long  before  the  Dutch,  made  destitute 
through  the  war,  were  followed  by  an  invasion  of  refugee 
Belgians,  who  came  by  thousands  and  thousands  in  a 
state  of  despair,”  writes  Dr.  Jacobs,  President  of  the 
Dutch  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

“Poor  mothers  crying  because  they  had  lost  their 
children,  or  some  of  them,  and  children  crying  because 
they  could  not  find  their  parents;  whole  families  divided, 
many  sick  and  crippled;  mothers  who  were  delivered  of 
a  child  on  boats,  in  tramways,  on  the  road,  in  barns,  or 
where  they  could  find  a  place  at  that  moment.  These 
crowds,  who  soon  were  spread  over  our  country  and 
brought  by  steamers  and  trains  to  the  different  towns 
and  villages,  had  to  be  provided  with  shelter,  food  and 
clothes. 

“These  poor  Belgian  refugees  also  demonstrated  who 
it  is  who  have  to  pay  the  bill  of  the  war.  It  was 
mothers  and  children,  children  and  women,  without  end. 
Therefore,  mothers  of  all  nations,  it  is  not  only  that  we 
must  combine  and  try  at  least  to  make  an  end  of  this 
war,  but  we  also  must  work  together  to  make  future 
wars  impossible.  We  have  now  seen  that  we  cannot 
leave  this  work  in  the  hands  of  men.  The  ballot  will 
give  us  the  greatest  power  to  work  for  this  end.  As  soon 
as  possible  we  must  let  our  cry  for  enfranchisement  be 
heard  again,” 

In  France  the  home  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Association  has  been  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  all 
summer,  and  she  is  now  active  in  the  work  of  relief,  as 
are  all  her  suffrage  followers.  In  England  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  Headquarters  has  been 
a  bureau  for  an  International  Committee  of  Relief, 
chiefly  for  continental  women.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars 
has  been  raised  and  is  being  expended  through  that 
headquarters.  All  other  suffrage  headquarters  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  being  similarly  employed. 

Miss  Mary  Sheepshanks,  editor  of  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Organ  “Jus  Suffragii/’  tells  a  thrilling 
tale  of  the  work  done  in  the  International  headquarters, 
as  follows: 

Miss  Ellen  Walshe  was  in  Holland  escorting  a  party 
of  German  girls  from  London  to  Goch  during  those 
terrible  days,  and  not  only  saw  and  heard  the  bombard- 
bardment  from  a  distance,  but  was  a  witness  of  the 
wholesale  influx  of  fugitives  into  Holland.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  helpless  families  thronged  the  roads, 
sleeping  in  the  open,  and  vainly  attempting  to  get  food. 
Flushing,  with  a  normal  population  of  20,000,  had  80,- 
000  refugees;  for  days  and  nights  the  station  and  all 
surrounding  sheds  and  roads  were  packed  by  a  dense 
throng.  The  trains  were  so  crowded  that  babies  were 
taken  out  dead,  and  on  the  station  platforms  babies 
were  born.  Children,  terrified  by  their  fearful  experi¬ 
ences,  shrieked  in  terror,  and  men  and  women  were 
driven  mad.  The  need  for  help  was  urgent,  and  Miss 
Walshe  brought  an  appeal  to  the  International  Women’s 
Relief  Committee  for  food.  This  appeal  reached  the 
office  at  midday  on  October  13th,  and  that  very  evening 
four  great  railway  trucks  of  food  were  shipped  to 


Flushing,  including  20,000  pounds  of  bread  and  large- 
quantities  of  chocolate,  condensed  milk,  and  biscuits. 

The  direction  of  operations  was  taken  by  Miss  Chrystal 
Macmillan,  Secretary,  International  Woman  Suffrage 
Alliance,  to  whom  the  success  of  the  whole  transaction 
was  due.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  she  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Government  Departments  concerned, 
to  the  export  of  food  (otherwise  forbidden),  facilities 
and  remission  of  dues  from  the  Port  Authority  and 
Customs,  special  wagons  on  the  train,  and  special  hand¬ 
ling  by  the  steamship  company. 

There  were  no  funds  in  hand  for  such  an  enterprise, 
but  it  was  certain  that  the  money  could  be  raised  later,, 
and  it  seemed  a  good  risk  to  take.  A  visit,  however,  was 
paid  to  the  Belgian  Minister,  and  he  gladly  granted 
£500  from  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.  The  next  day  Miss 
Walslie’s  narrative  was  published  in  the  Press,  and  the 
response  was  immediate;  money  poured  in,  and  each 
day  further  large  consignments  of  food  were  shipped. 
Within  a  fortnight  £2,000  worth  of  food  was  sent,  and 
£1,200  in  cash,  and  further  sums  have  been  forwarded 
since. 

TT  HE  work  of  organising  relief  was  being  carried  on 
by  the  Dutch  with  zeal  and  skill,  and  what  appeared 
to  be  an  unmanageable  problem  was  being  successfully 
controlled.  The  ladies’  committee  had  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  railway  station,  and  worked  day  and  night 
in  registering  names,  finding  lost  relatives,  and  sending 
the  wanderers  to  some  shelter.  Large  blackboards  had 
little  notices  to  relatives  from  those  seeking  them;  every 
blank  wall  or  hoarding  was,  covered  with  names  and 
messages  inscribed  by  thousands  of  homeless  men  and 
women  seeking  each  other.  No  words  can  describe  the 
pitiful  tragedy  of  those  harbours  of  refuge.  The  great 
coal  sheds  near  the  station  were  one  vast  dormitory;  the 
ground  was  spread  with  straw,  and  packed  together, 
side  by  side,  were  hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children, 
sleeping  in  their  clothes,  with  ashen  faces  and  uneasy 
moans.  Great  naptha  flares  lit  up  the  sheds,  which  had 
no  windows,  and  kindly  Dutch  soldiers  stood  on  guard. 
A  woman  begged  milk  for  the  children,  and  warmed  it 
over  a  little  stove  at  the  far  end;  her  old  mother,  aged 
82,  was  with  her,  and  her  daughter,  who  had  just  given 
birth  to  a  child.  Four  generations  of  women  driven  from 
home  and  deprived  of  everything. 

Next  morning  we  visited  Middleburg,  and  found 
streets  and  market-place  black  with  fugitives.  Early  in 
the  morning  they  leave  their  night  shelter,  and  having 
nowhere  to  go,  wander  about  the  roads,  each  carrying  a 
little  bundle  of  all  they  have  rescued.  Mrs.  Anne  Bolle, 
a  young  woman  lawyer,  president  of  the  local  Suffrage 
society  (Bond),  and  treasurer  of  the  Provincial  Relief 
Committee,  kindly  met  us,  and  with  Mr.  Deinse,  Mr. 
Hiller,  and  another,  showed  us  the  provision  made  in 
Middleburg  for  the  flood  of  fugitives.  Large  mills, 
factories,  schools,  sheds,  workshops,  barns,  were  all  filled 
with  innumerable  families,  neat  white-haired  old  ladies, 
frail  mothers,  young  girls,  and  tiny  children,  all  trying 
to  preserve  some  decency  in  the  promiscuity  of  a  mixed 
public  sleeping-place. 

Everything  was  needed  for  these  destitute  people- 
food,  clothing,  blankets  and  money.  It  was  decided  to 
charter  a  small  ship,  and  take  the  supplies  sent  by  the 
I.  W.  R.  C.  to  neighboring  villages;  and  on  October 
17th  we  had  the  pleasure  of  embarking  on  a  boat  laden 
with  bread,  condensed  milk,  chocolate,  biscuits,  and 
other  food.  We  crossed  the  Scheldt  to  Breskens,  where 
a  large  consignment  was  unloaded  for  consumption  in 
Breskens  and  Sluis.  The  same  throngs  of  refugees  filled 
the  roads  and  quays,  forlorn  and  silent,  the  same  devoted 
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kindness  was  doing  everything  possible  to  alleviate  their 
misery.  Terneuzen  was  the  next  stop,  and  from  there 
we  sent  the  boat  on  to  Hansweert,  while  we  went  by 
motor  to  Sas  van  Gent  and  Axel. 

Hansweert  had  15,000  fugitives  living  on  barges,  as 
well  as  2,000  in  the  village.  At  Sas  van  Gent  we.  visited 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  barges,  now  the  only  homes  of 
thousands.  The  refugees  stood  or  sat,  hour  after  hour, 
all  day  long,  on  the  bleak  barges,  with  nothing  to  do, 
nowhere  to  go,  no  hope,  with  only  foreign  charity  be¬ 
tween  them  and  starvation. 

At  Axel  the  streets  were  thronged,  and  the  crowd  was 
greater  than  any  we  had  seen.  One  farmer  had  1,100 
sleeping  in  his  barns.  In  the  church  we  found  the  pews 
cleared  to  the  sides,  and  the  nave  covered  with  straw 
and  sleeping  children.  In  the  pews  sat  sad  mothers,  like 
patient  dumb  animals,  stunned  with  grief.  These  people 
had  the  previous  day  been  back  to  their  ruined  homes, 
but  found  them  wiped  out,  and  the  devastation  and 
terror  worse  than  exile,  so  had  fled  back  to  Holland. 

In  a  school  near  by  we  found  a  little  impromptu 
maternity  ward,  with  30  mothers  under  the  care  of 
Belgian  refugee  nuns.  A  supply  of  baby  linen  had  been 
sent  by  the  Queen  of  Holland,  and  everything  was 
neat  and  clean,  and  a  blessed  relief  from  the  great 
mixed  shelters.  In  a  neighboring  hospital  we  saw  many 
wounded,  and  in  the  square  a  number  of  disarmed 
soldiers. 


The  organization  that  could  cope  with  such  a  cata¬ 
clysm  is  above  all  praise;  but  when  all  that  human  hearts 
and  brains  could  do  was  accomplished,  it  was  evident 
that  the  situation  was  impossible,  and  that  unless  it  was 
speedily  relieved  by  the  departure  of  these  hapless  fugi¬ 
tives,  their  generous  hosts  would  pay  a  heavy  penalty. 
It  was  impossible  to  provide  accommodation  or  food, 
and  the  danger  of  famine  and  epidemic  was  acute,  as 
well  as  other  dangers  from  a  large  unemployed  and 
homeless  population.  It  was  impossible  to  sound  the 
depth  of  suffering  of  these  unfortunates,  who  had  been 
overtaken  by  the  cruellest  fate — invasion,  conquest,  and 
exile. 

Modern  history  has  no  parallel  to  so  vast  a  disaster. 
Three  months  ago  a  prosperous,  peaceful,  and  industrious 
nation,  intent  on  its  own  domestic  life,  and  contributing 
to  the  great  stock  of  science,  art,  literature,  social  re¬ 
form,  agricultural  development,  and  industrial  progress 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size,  and  as  only  small  nations 
can — and  now,  its  homes  destroyed,  its  country  devas¬ 
tated,  its  towns  wiped  out,  and  its  population  stripped 
of  everything  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  only 
consolation  amidst  such  boundless  misery  was  the  equally 
boundless  goodness  of  the  Dutch  people,  who  were  mak¬ 
ing  sacrifices  on  an  unprecedented  scale  to  meet  an 
unprecedented  disaster.  The  story  of  Dutch  succor  will 
be  as  immortal  as  the  story  of  Belgian  suffering.” 


SHALL  MOTHERS  TEACH  ? 


A  SYMPOSIUM  FOR  AND  AGAINST 


A  Survey  of  the  Situation 

ABOUl  two  years  ago  the  New  York  newspapers 
commented  without  excitement  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Education  did  not  grant  leave 
of  absence  to  married  women  teachers  when  they  were 
about  to  become  mothers.  A  prominent  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  stated  at  the  time  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  board  to  force  these  women  to  resign 
their  positions,  and  that  under  this  policy  nearly  fifty 
women  teachers  had  been  ousted  from  the  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  year. 

In  February,  1913,  Mrs.  Katherine  C.  Edgell,  a  teacher 
in  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  asked  for  leave 
of  absence  for  one  year  without  pay  for  pregnancy  and 
lactation.  Her  request  was  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
principal  and  vice-principal  of  her ‘school.  The ‘High 
School  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  voted  that 
the  leave  asked  for  should  be  granted.  Notable  among 
the  members  of  the  High  School  Committee  were  Dr. 
Ira  S.  Wile  and  Miss  Olivia  Leventritt.  The  Board  of 
Education  rejected  the  committee’s  report  and  Mrs. 
Edgell  was  threatened  with  charges  of  neglect  of  duty! 
But  unlike  the  teacher-mothers  who  had  preceded  her, 
Mrs.  Edgell  was  not  left  alone  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Her  case  was  taken  up  by  many 
prominent  New  York  men  and  women;  among  them 
were  Prof.  John  Dewey,  Miss  Florence  Guernsev,  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale,  Dr.  Frederick  C.‘  Howe 
Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  Rev.  Howard  Melish,  Mrs.  James’ 
Lees  Laidlaw,  Prof.  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Mr.  Edwin 
E.  Slosson  and  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise. 

The  League  for  the  Civic  Service  of  Women  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  protect  Mrs.  Edgell  and  other  women  in 
similar  positions.  The  purpose  of  the  League  was  stated 
in  these  words:  “Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  bearing 
and  nursing  of  children  is  women’s  first  duty  to  the 
community,  this  League  has  been  organized  to  advocate 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  women  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  these  functions.”  The  League  was  endorsed  by 
Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  who  said:  “I  am  very  glad 
to  give  my  name  and  will  also  be  glad  to  give  any 


support  I  can  to  your  movement  to  recognize  the  right 
of  the  women  citizens  of  this  country  to  marry  and  bear 
children,  and  to  protest  against  the  unconstitutional  at¬ 
titude  of  any  public  board  which  discriminates  against 
women  on  account  of  marriage  and  child-bearing.” 

Mrs.  Edgell  stayed  out  of  school  until  September, 
1913,  when  she  returned  without  opposition  from  the 
Board  of  Education.  It  was  not  understood  at  the  time 
of  her  return  whether  the  board  intended  to  adopt  a 
new  policy  toward  the  teacher-mothers  or  whether  it 
preferred  to  evade  the  issue  in  Mrs.  Edgell’s  case, 
which  had  aroused  popular  sympathy  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree. 

A  few  months  later  the  case  of  Mrs.  Peixotto  was 
brought  before  the  public.  Mrs.  Peixotto  had  been  ab¬ 
sent  from  school  and  had  filed  a  doctor’s  certificate  of 
illness.  This  is  the  customary  procedure  in  all  cases  of 
ordinary  illnesses  of  teachers.  Mrs.  Peixotto  had  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  trouble  with  her  ears  and  throat 
but  during  her  absence  from  school  she  bore  a  decidedly 
unsatisfactory  baby,  unsatisfactory,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  promptly  charged  her  with 
neglect  of  duty  and  dismissed  her  from  the  public 
schools  after  eighteen  years  of  faithful  and  efficient 
service. 


Airs,  reixotto  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
mandamus  requiring  the  Board  of  Education  to  rein- 
state  her  Justice  Seabury  granted  the  mandamus  but 
the  Board  of  Education  appealed  to  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  reversed  Judge 
Seabury s  decision.  The  Court  of  Appeals  itself  sus¬ 
tained  the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division,  and  Mrs 
1  eixmtto  was  ousted.  In  writing  the  dissenting  opinion 

c  lh  C°llrt’  Ch,1(:f  Justlce  Bartley  stated  that  the  Board 
of  Education  which  is  compelled  by  law  to  permit  mar¬ 
ried  women  to  teach,  is  thus  compelled  to  employ  po¬ 
tential  mothers  and  should  accept  the  situation  implied 
in  the  contract.  v 


In  September,  1914,  Mrs.  Sara  Breslow  asked 
leave  of  absence  without  pay  for  one  year  for 
and  lactation.  Her  request  was  denied 
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B reslow  was  suspended  on  a  charge  of  neglect  of  duty 
after  an  absence  of  eleven  days.  Mrs.  Breslow  had 
served  the  city  in  its  public  schools  for  ten  years.  She 
appealed  her  case  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  and  his  decision  is  awaited 
with  very  great  interest. 

The  most  recent  and  dramatic  conflict  between  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  teacher-mothers  occurred 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Lora  M.  Wagner,  a  high  school 
teacher.  Early  in  October  Mrs.  Wagner  appealed  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  leave  of  absence  without  pay 
for  one  year  for  pregnancy  and  lactation.  Her  re¬ 
quest  was  denied  and  she  was  threatened  with  a  charge 
of  neglect  of  duty.  Rather  than  submit  to  this  charge, 
Mrs.  Wagner  returned  to  her  work  and  again  appealed 
to  the  board  to  grant  the  leave  of  absence  for  matern¬ 
ity.  The  Board  of  Education  made  no  reply  and  Mrs. 
Wagner  remained  at  her  post  until  fourteen  hours  before 
her  child  was  born. 

Three  days  later  she  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  leave  of  absence  till  September  for  restora¬ 
tion  of  health,  a  cause  of  absence  recognized  by  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  board.  Mrs.  Wagner  stated  that  if  such 
leave  was  not  granted  she  would  return  to  her  class  on 
the  following  Monday,  after  an  absence  of  nine  school 
clays.  Entirely  at  variance  with  its  usual  practice  of 
granting  leave  of  absence  for  restoration  of  health  or 
absence  for  ninety  days  on  account  of  illness,  or  even 
the  courtesy  of  ten  days’  unexplained  absence,  the  board 
brought  charges  of  neglect  of  duty  against  Mrs.  Wag¬ 
ner  and  suspended  her  after  an  absence  of  seven  school 
days,  caused  by  acute  personal  illness.  It  should  be 
noted  that  more  than  10,000  women  die  in  child-birth 
every  year  in  the  United  States  alone,  more,  by  the  way, 
than  the  number  of  men  who  were  killed  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

The  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  situation  for  the 
teacher-mothers  has  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Mayor  into  the  controversy.  Mr.  Mitchel 
states  that  he  expects  that  the  ultimate  policy  of  the 
Board  of  Education  will  be  to  grant  leave  of  absence 
for  maternity.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  that  Mr.  Mitchel’s  expectations  will  be  realized. 

HENRIETTA  RODMAN 

Two  Masters  Cannot  Be  Served 

By  Grace  C.  Strachan 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools 

I  HOLD,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  welfare  and  the 
interests  of  the  700,000  children  in  the  schools  are  of 
far  greater  importance  than  the  welfare  or  the  in¬ 
terests  of  any  one  or  twenty  women  who  are  hired  by 
the  city  to  teach  these  children. 

2nd.  The  woman  teacher  who  marries  and  who  has 
reason  to  hope  to  become  a  mother  has  a  duty  to  her 
husband  and  her  prospective  children  that  is  of  greater 
importance  to  society  than  her  duty  to  the  city  whose 
servant,  in  her  position  as  teacher,  she  is. 

3rd.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  woman  who  assumes  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  city  as  a  teacher  in  its  public  schools  to 
keep  herself  in  condition  to  render  the  service  which 
she  undertakes  to  give,  and  the  woman  teacher  who  mar¬ 
ries  deliberately  and  wilfully  assumes  another  contract, 
the  obligations  of  which  are  likely  to  prevent  the  regular 
and  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  obligations  she  assumed 
in  her  contract  with  the  city.  Therefore  she  is  liable 
to  fail  in  the  fulfillment  of  either  or  both  of  her  con¬ 
tracts. 

4th.  A  woman  teacher  who  marries  and  who  retains 
her  position  as  teacher,  assumes  obligations  to  two  mas¬ 
ters,  and,  I  agree  with  St.  Luke’s  gospel,  which  says: 
“No  servant  can  serve  two  masters:  for  he  will  hate  the 
one  and  love  the  other;  or  else  he  will  hold  the  one  and 
despise  the  other.”  I  assert  that  a  study  of  statistics 
will  prove  that  women  teachers  who  have  tried  to  serve 
as  teachers  and  also  as  wives  and  mothers  have  not  only 
cheated  either  their  pupils  or  their  husbands  and  chil¬ 
dren,  but  have  cheated  the  city  treasury  as  well. 
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5th.  Married  women  teachers  are  not  better  teachers 
than  are  unmarried  women  teachers. 

6th.  The  absence  of  women  teachers  who  marry  in¬ 
creases  several  hundred  per  cent.- — in  my  districts  alone 
statistics  for  the  past  six  years  of  seventeen  women 
teachers  who  married  and  who  remained  in  the  system, 
increased  450  per  cent. 

7th.  If  we  contend  that  the  interests  of  the  children 
in  the  classes  of  absent  teachers  are  not  damaged  by 
their  being  in  the  care  of  substitutes,  then  our  duty  as 
citizens  and  taxpayers  should  compel  us  to  work  to  the 
end  that  all  classes  be  put  in  the  care  of  substitutes,  so 
that  we  might  reduce  the  school  teachers’  salary  budget 
by  approximately  $10,000,000  a  year. 

8th..  The  attempt  to  hold  that  the  duties,  privileges 
and  obligations  of  a  woman  teacher  who  marries  are  or 
should  be  no  different  from  those  of  a  man  teacher  who 
marries  is  absurd,  and  unworthy  of  the  women  whose 
names  are  on  the  letterhead  of  the  society  which  is 
standing  for  the  teacher-mother. 

9th.  At  least  95  per  cent,  and  probably  99  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  body  of  women  teachers  in  the  City  of  New 
York — and  they  number  nearly  18,000 — are  in  sympathy 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  op¬ 
posed  to  the  almost  negligible  number — only  one  in  1,000 
— of  the  women  teachers  in  whose  private  and  individual 
interests  newspaper  articles,  court  proceedings  and  meet¬ 
ings  are  causing  publicity  and  notoriety  repugnant  to 
the  17,982 — more  or  less — women  teachers  who  are  ful¬ 
filling  the  duties  called  for  in  their  contracts  with  the 
city. 

t  .  These  feelings  of  sympathy,  of  opposition  and  of 
repugnance  are  not  limited  to  the  unmarried  women  in 
the  schools  but  are  shared  by  the  married  women  in  the 
schools  who  are  faithfully  endeavoring  to  perform  the 
duties  for  which  the  city  is  paying. 

11th.  The  children  in  the  schools,  90  per  cent,  of 
whom  are  compelled  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  be  in 
school,  are  not  only  entitled  to  the  best  teachers  and 
to  the  best  efforts  of  the  teachers,  but  are  also  entitled 
to  be  spared  the  exhibitions  and  the  notoriety  that  cases, 
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jsuch  as  that  recently  considered  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  involve. 

12th.  In  no  lawyer’s  office,  no  doctor's  office,  no  busi¬ 
ness  man’s  office,  no  other  department  of  the  city’s  serv¬ 
ice,  would  you  find  a  woman  working  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  the  woman  whose  case  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Board  of  Education.  I  recognize  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Department  of  Education  should  be  an 
exception. 

13th.  No  lawyer  or  doctor  or  other  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  man  and  no  other  head  of  a  department  is  be¬ 
ing  called  upon  or  would  feel  bound  to  neglect  all  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  work  required  of  some  particular 
woman  employee  and  all  sense  of  justice  to  his  other 
employees,  and  to  expend  his  sympathy  in  making  things 
easy  for  said  particular  employee  through  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  absence,  and  to  assure  her  of  her  posi¬ 
tion  when  it  pleased  her  to  return,  no  matter  at  what 
expense  to  her  work  or  to  other  worthy  candidates  for 
her  position. 

14th.  In  no  other  city  of  the  State  could  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  arise  because  in  no  other  city  of  the  State  have 
teachers  such  protection  in  the  matter  of  tenure  and 
salary  and  such  generous  regulations  in  the  matter  of 
absence  as  have  the  teachers  of  this  city. 

15th.  It  is  significant  that  the  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  at  its  annual  meeting  just  closing,  made 
no  reference  to  the  teacher-mother  and  that  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  “teacher- 
mother”  question  outside  of  this  city. 

16th.  It  is  unfortunate  that  women  who  stand  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  those  who  are  fighting  for  equal  suf¬ 
frage  should  expend  their  time  and  thought  and  energy 
over  a  few  special  individual  cases  of  a  large  class 
of  women,  95  per  cent,  of  which  class  are  opposed  to 
such  expenditure. 

17th.  Women  in  thus  expending  their  time  and  in  thus 
giving  prominence  to  so  insignificant  and  so  generally  ab¬ 
horrent  a  cause,  are  doing  a  great  injustice  to  millions 
of  women  throughout  this  State  who  are  sincerely  and 
singly  devoted  to  the  work  of  winning  success  for  the 
cause  of  equal  suffrage  in  1915. 

I  do  believe  that  the  present  laws  and  regulations 
concerning  such  cases  as  those  under  consideration  should 
be  changed.  I  believe: 

That  the  best  interests  of  the  “mother-teacher,”  the 
young  child  of  the  “mother-teacher”  and  the  children 
in  the  class  of  the  “mother-teacher”  and  of  the  com¬ 
munity  generally  would  be  served  by  the  resignation  of 
the  normal  young  woman  teacher  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage. 

That  a  married  woman  teacher  who  has  resigned  on 
account  of  marriage  or  for  any  other  reason  should 
have  the  same  right  and  privilege  as  any  other  woman 
to  apply  for  a  position — either  original  appointment  or 
re-in s in  lenient  and  that  she  should  not  be  required  to 
make  any  humiliating  statement  or  affidavit  that  she  has 
been  a  deserted  or  a  nonsupported  wife  for  a  period  of 
one  year,  as  the  present  By-Laws  require— or  any  other 
period,  even  one  hour. 

That  a  married  woman  in  the  system,  whether  a 
widow,  a  divorcee,  or  a  wife  living  happily  or  unhap¬ 
pily  with  her  husband,  should  have  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  in  the  matter  of  promotion  as  anv  other 
woman  teacher. 


J  BELIEVE  profoundly  in  equality  of  opportunity  for 
men  and  women  and  I  am  opposed  to  any  policy 
which  directly  or  indirectly  prevents  women  from  en¬ 
joying  such  equality  of  opportunity. 

To  penalize  a  woman  teacher  because  she  happens  to 
be  married  and  to  make  her  suffer  because  she  bears 
™  j,en  1S  not  only  obviously  unjust,  but  undemocratic 
YV  hether  a  woman  can  pursue  both  vocations  is  a  prob- 
e™wlnch  only  she  can  solve.  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  experience  and  the  point  of  view  of  a  married 
woman  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  her  pupils 


HENRY  MOSKOW1TZ 

President,  Municipal  Service  Commission 


Mothers  Better  Than  Celibates 

By  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  GILMAN 

N  the  history  of  the  world  it  is  proven  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  have  usually  been  wrong.  The  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Education  is  against  the  mother-teacher. 

Four-fifths  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools  are  women. 
They  must  either  be  married  or  single,  or  else  in  that 
intermediate  class  of  apprentices  whose  members  are 
young  women  who  teach  school  not  as  a  profession  but 
as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  until  they  marry.  I 
believe  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  good  teacher  serve 
ten  years  than  ten  teachers  serve  one  year. 

At  first  they  tried  to  forbid  married  teachers  in  our 
schools;  prevented  by  law  from  doing  this,  they  object 
to  married  teachers  fulfilling  the  duty  of  motherhood. 
Permanent  celibacy,  which  the  board  has  tried  to  enforce, 
is  not  a  normal  condition.  The  objection  to  mother¬ 
hood  on  the  part  of  the  married  teacher  is  immoral. 
The  board  thus  advocates  conditions  which  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  advocated  through  the  mail  of  the  United 
States. 

The  board  claims  that  giving  the  mother-teacher  leave 
of  absence  to  bear  a  child  will  break  the  continuity  of 
her  service.  As  classes  are  moved  from  room  to  room 
every  six  months  and  teachers  are  thereby  acquiring  new 
classes  continually  this  objection  is  absurd. 


A  Feminist  View  of  the  Problem 

By  FOLA  LA  FOLLETTE 

TEACHING  is  a  great  gift.  I  believe  the  best  teacher 
is  born,  not  made,  and  when  found  should  be  kept 
in  spite  of  age,  sex  and  offspring. 

In  discharging  women  teachers  of  proved  value  be¬ 
cause  they  desire  to  bear  children,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  sadly  illogical.  The  constant  complaint  regard- 
mg  women  teachers  is  that  they  take  up  this  work  as  a 
mere  stop-gap  between  their  own  school  days  and  mat¬ 
rimony.  It  is  argued  that  they  are  inferior  to  men  be¬ 
cause  men  go  into  teaching  as  a  life  work,  whereas 
women  teachers  seldom  have  that  point  of  view  regard¬ 
ing  it.  Nevertheless,  the  great  number  of  school  teach- 
eis  are  women,  and  so  long  as  anything  like  the  present 
rate  of  pay  is  maintained  they  will  be.  "  If  women  are  to 
teach  the  children  of  the  country  must  they  be  forced 
out  of  the  schools  just  as  soon  as  they  show  themselves 
human  enough  to  want  to  encounter  the  finest  and  great¬ 
est  experience  of  womanhood? 

•  Court  0f  APPeals  has  said  that  the  board  has  the 
right  to  take  this  antediluvian  stand.  But  why  should 
its  members,  who  are  quite  ordinary  human  beings,  with 
human  desires,  emotions,  hopes  and  beliefs,  want  to  take 
such  a  fossilized  position? 

AH  over  the  world  to-day  as  never  before  women  are 
asserting  their  right  to  live  genuine  lives — to  work, 
struggle,  achieve,  to  do  their  share  in  helping  the  world 
to  move,  along.  They  are  making  good  at  it.  This 
country  is  called  a  land  of  opportunity.  In  many  ways 
it  has  given  opportunity  to  women  as  has  no  other 
country.  N.  hy  should  this  great  city  forbid  women 
school  teachers  to  be  mothers  when  there  is  no  bar  to 
a  woman  lawyer’s  bearing  a  family,  or  a  woman  doctor 
or  a  writer,  an  actress,  a  dressmaker  or  a  charwoman? 

I  his  whole  situation  is  illogical,  absurd,  un-American, 
unpiogressiye,  unenlightened.  It  is  unthinkable  that  it 
should  continue  to  exist.  I  believe  even  the  Board  of 
Education  itself  must  come  to  see  that  soon. 


>  —  wx  M11U 

An  edict,  we  hear,  has  been  issued  in  Russia,  forbid- 
mg  married  women  school  teachers  to  have  more  than 
£?  as  m™’  inf€rentially  allowing  them  to  go  as 

think;™  0fr  °Ur.  X<l-V  York  public  sch°o1  teachers  are 
thinking  of  emigrating  to  this  land  of  the  free  —  4lice 
Duer  Miller  m  the  New  York  Tribune, 
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BY  JOHN  MARTIN 

MEMBER  OF  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

THERE  are  two  aspects  to  the  question  under  con¬ 
sideration,  namely,  the  school  aspect  and  the  social 
aspect.  The  Board  of  Education  is  concerned  both 
with  the  social  and  school  aspects. 

In  school  work,  as  in  most  other  occupations,  con¬ 
tinuous  service  is  necessary  to  the  greatest  efficiency. 
Intermittent  service,  from  any  cause  is  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  schools.  The  investigation  made  by 
the  City  Superintendent  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Education  showed  that  married  teachers,  even  though 
not  mothers,  are  absent  from  duty  so  much  as  to  dam¬ 
age  their  efficiency. 

Of  114  teachers  whose  absences  were  investigated,  it 
was  found  that  for  four  years  after  marriage  they 
were  absent  81%  more  than  four  years  before  marriage, 
and  69  other  teachers  were  absent  99  days  after  marriage 
compared  with  34  days  for  the  same  length  of  time 
before  marriage — almost  three  times  as  much  after 
marriage  as  before  marriage. 

No  returns  can  be  procured  upon  the  absences  of 
mother-teachers,  because  they  have  not  been  permitted 
to  continue  their  work. 

The  League  for  the  Civic  Service  of  Women  asks  us 
to  abandon  the  rule  of  dismissing  mother  teachers, 
giving  a  leave  of  absence  to  each  mother  whenever  she 
bears  a  child.  If  we  accept  the  estimate  that  an  aver¬ 
age  of  four  children  are  to  be  expected,  what  would  be 
the  effect  upon  continuity  of  service? 

The  experience  would  be  that  a  teacher  would  be 
absent  for  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  then  present 
for  a  few  months,  then  absent  again  for  a  long  period, 
and  so  on  three  times  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  her  married  life.  No  matter  how  good  a 
teacher  she  might  be,  such  sporadic  service  in  the 
schools  would  not  be  worth  while. 

That  the  double  duty  of  mother  and  salary  earner  is 
inconsistent  with  the  full  performance  of  either  duty 
is  shown  by  the  universal  practice  in  private  business. 
A  private  employer  does  not  keep  a  place  open  for  a 
mother  in  his  service  on  salary  after  she  has  absented 
herself  for  several  months  for  child  bearing,  nor  does 
he  grant  her  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  for  that 
purpose. 

/"\N  the  social  side  the  objections  to  the  employment 
of  teacher-mothers  are  of  another  nature.  These 
objections  are  pre-eminently  the  concern  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  It  has  been  repeatedly  claimed  of  late 
that  the  social  consequences  of  the  Board’s  action  are 
not  its  concern.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  anarchism. 
Every  legal  improvement  of  the  conditions  for  women 
and  children  in  factory,  mine  and  store  is  met  with  the 
same  contention  by  corporations  and  employers.  In 
proportion  as  a  nation  is  enlightened  it  does  consider 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  employer  to  consider  the 
social  results  of  his  conditions  of  employment. 

The  more  progressive  a  nation  the  more  insistent  is 
it  that  the  employment  of  mothers  in  industry  shall  be 
restricted.  This  attitude  has  been  caused  and  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  overwhelming  truth  of  the  appalling 
effects  upon  mothers  and  infants  of  the  employment  of 
mothers  in  industry.  For  instance,  Mr.  George  Cadbury, 
the  eminent  English  manufacturer  and  philanthropist, 
in  summing  up  the  results  of  a  scientific  inquiry,  says: 
“The  statistical  tables  show  clearly  that  where  a  married 
woman  has  to  augment  the  famiiy  income  it  is  greatly 
to  the  physical  and  moral  disadvantage  of  the  children.” 

Again:  “Throughout  it  is  shown  that  where  the  women 
work  the  habits  of  the  husbands  are  worse  than  where 
the  wife  stays  at  home.” 

Again:  “The  conclusion  is  inevitable  and  generally 
accepted  that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  married 
women  were  not  compelled  to  go  out  to  work.” 

Another  authority,  Dr.  R.  A.  Dolan,  says:  “It  is 
singular  how  unanimous  all  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
are  in  assigning  the  employment  of  women  in  factories 
as  a  cause  of  infant  mortality.” 


SHOO  ! 

Courtesy  The  Evening  Sun 

The  Board  of  Education  would  be  faithless  to  its  trust 
were  it  to  ignore  this  testimony  and  join  forces  with 
that  small  group  who  desire  to  reverse  the  traditional 
arrangement  of  the  family  by  making  mothers  work 
outside  the  home  for  their  own  and  their  children’s 
daily  bread. 

It  is  assumed  by  our  critics  that  the  high  infant 
mortality  occurs  only  in  homes  where  the  women’s  wages 
are  low.  They  would  have  established  a  lax  rule  for 
the  rich  and  a  strict  rule  for  the  poor,  on  the  claim 
that  in  well  paid  teachers’,  homes  infant  mortality  is 
none  of  the  Board  of  Education’s  business.  I  see  no 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  babies  of  teachers 
would  be  exempt  from  the  consequences  of  maternal 
neglect — and  daily  regular  absence  from  an  infant  con¬ 
stitutes  neglect.  For  it  involves  the  deprivation  of  that 
mothering  whicli  expert  testimony  agrees  is  essential  to 
the  infant’s  wellbeing. 

A  mother’s  first  duty  is  to  her  infant.  She  cannot 
leave  her  babies  to  hired  girls  while  she  hersplf  follows 
a  salaried  occupation.  The  only  reason  which  mother- 
teachers  can  allege  for  wishing  to  leave  their  infants 
is  that  they  want  to  avoid  the  financial  sacrifice  which 
maternal  care  involves.  They  say  in  effect  that  their 
children  are  not  worth  the  money  it  would  cost  to  care 
for  them  personally. 

The  Board  of  Education  sets  a  higher  value  upon  its 
teachers’  offspring.  It  says  that  the  child  of  a  teacher 
is  of  such  worth  to  the  next  generation  that  it  deserves 
its  own  mother’s  care,  that  no  teacher-mother  is  too 
good  to  be  wasted  on  her  own  children. 

If  the  mother  be  a  capable  person,  trained,  intelligent 
and  affectionate,  her  children  must  certainly  lose  by  her 
neglect.  If  she  be  not  trained,  intelligent  and  affection¬ 
ate,  she  is  not  particularly  valuable  to  the  schools.  The 
better  a  mother .  she  be,  the  more  devoted,  painstaking 
and  able,  the  more  important  must  it  be  that  she  should 
not  hand  over  her  children  to  the  tender  mercies  of  some 
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hired  girl,  such  a  green  immigrant  as  pretends  to  take 
the  place  of  mother  under  such  circumstances. 

So  the  Board  of  Education  holds  a  strong  conviction 
about  the  responsibility  of  a  mother  to  her  children. 
The  League  for  Civic  Service  of  Women  denies  that 
mothers  should  care  for  their  offspring.  It  says  that 
wage  earning  is  nobler  than  child  training.  It  asks  that, 
at  most,  a  mother-teacher  shall  take  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence,  and  it  has  encouraged  some  teacher-mothers  to 
reduce  their  absence  to  two  or  three  weeks.  It  has  not 
respected  even  the  legal  requirements  of  progressive 
countries  for  the  hard  driven  mothers  in  factory  and 
workshop.  These  poor  women,  no  matter  how  hardly 
they  need  the  money,  are  ordered  out  of  wage  ranks  for 
two  or  three  months  before  and  after  their  confinement. 

The  collision  is  really  between  diametrically  opposed 
theories  of  society.  The  feminists  want  to  make  every 
woman  a  wage  earner  all  through  life.  The  humanists, 
to  whom  the  Board  of  Education  belongs,  want  to  relieve 
the  mother  of  the  burden  of  commercial  work.  The 
feminists  deny  that  child  bearing  and  child  training  is 


a  sufficient  contribution  to  society  in  itself  and  should 
exempt  the  faithful  mother  from  further  duty. 

The  humanist  says  that  three  children  well  born  and 
well  brought  up  are  so  rich  a  gift  to  society  that  the 
mother  should  not  be  expected  in  addition  to  relieve  the 
father  of  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  family.  The 
feminists  would  take  burdens  from  the  father’s  shoulders 
and  load  them  on  the  mother’s  shoulders.  The  humanist 
would  make  the  father  continue  to  carry  his  share  of 
the  load.  The  feminist  pretends  to  do  woman  service 
by  doubling  her  responsibility;  the  feminist  would  make 
the  man’s  wage  an  individual  wage.  The  humanist  would 
make  the  man’s  wage  a  family  wage. 

The  social  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  to  pay 
to  its  adult  male  employees  salaries  based  upon  family 
needs.  But  we  think  the  Board  of  Education  will  firmly 
defend  the  mothers  from  these  traitorous  attacks.  We 
will  never  consent  to  the  inhuman  doctrine  that  every¬ 
body  works  but  father.  Whenever  our  hands  are  free, 
we  will  pay  to  our  men  teachers  enough  to  keep  their 
wives  and  families  in  comfort. 


EFFICIENCY  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 


By  William  G.  Willcox 


Member  of  the  Board  of  Education 


THE  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  safeguarding  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  schools.  As  good  employers  they 
should  certainly  show  all  the  appreciation  and  considera¬ 
tion  for  their  employees  which  in  their  opinion  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  interests  of  the  schools.  Whenever, 
however,  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  the  interests 
of  the  individual  teacher  diverge,  there  is  no  question 
which  road  the  conscientious  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  must  take.  As  I  view  the  mother-teacher 
situation  there  are  really  two  questions  at  issue: 

1st.  Can  the  mother-teacher  be  retained  or  reinstated 
without  detriment  to  the  schools? 

2nd.  If  not,  is  the  Board  of  Education  justified,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  in  granting  special  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  mother-teachers,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
interests  of  the  schools? 

On  these  points  I  am  not  ready  to  express  a  definite 
opinion,  but  as  far  as  I  have  gone  with  the  investiga¬ 
tion  I  encounter  these  objections: 

1st.  The  importance  of  continuous  service,  rather  than 
intermittent  service  in  the  schools. 

2nd.  The  importance  of  filling  vacancies  as  soon  as 
possible  with  permanent  teachers,  rather  than  with  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

3rd.  The  general  opinion  that  even  when  she  is  ready 
to  resume  work  the. outside  responsibilities  of  the  mother- 
teacher,  the  division  of  interests  and  conflicting  claims 
upon  her  time  and  strength,  must  almost  inevitably  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  efficiency  of  her  school  work.  I  find  this 
opinion  not  only  among  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  but  also  among  superintendents  and  principals 
in  our  schools.  1 

The  argument  that  investigations  have  shown  married 
teachers  no  less  efficient  than  unmarried  teachers  clearly 
has  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  mother-teachers,  since  it  is  only  when  their 
time  and  strength  are  taxed  with  the  conflicting  claims 
of  motherhood  that  married  teachers  may  be  expected  to 
become  inefficient. 

^yHILE  1  do  not  approve  of  its  present  policy,  I  do 
think  that  the  board  is  not  in  an  inconsistent  po¬ 
sition  in  retaining  married  teachers  and  dismissing  them 
when  they  become  mothers,  or  in  granting  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  illness  and  refusing  to  grant  leave  of  absence 
tor  bearing  and  rearing  children.  There  is  no  possible 
ground  for  dismissing  married  teachers,  so  long  as  they 
are  able  to  continue  efficient  service  in  the  schools,  but 
every  married  teacher  has  voluntarily  assumed  respon¬ 


sibilities  which  must  sooner  or  later  conflict  with  her 
duties  to  the  schools — unless  she  should  be  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  be  childless.  When  that  time  comes  a  teacher 
who  has  voluntarily  assumed  other  duties  which  prevent 
the  performance  of  her  school  work,  clearly  stands  in 
quite  a  different  class  from  the  teacher  who  is  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  illness  or  accident. 

I  fully  realize  that  any  general  rule  dismissing 
mother-teachers  or  fixing  a  period  of  enforced  absence 
must  involve  hardship  and  injustice  in  many  individual 
cases.  I  am  ready  and  anxious  to  find  some  solution  of 
the  problem  which  shall  be  fair  to  the  mother-teachers 
and  not  detrimental  to  the  schools. 


I  have  not  reached  any  definite  conclusion, 
I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  prospective  mothers 
should  be  relieved  from  duty  several  months  before 
child-birth,  with  leave  to  apply  for  reinstatement  when¬ 
ever  they  desire  to  resume  their  school  work,  and  that 
such  applications,  if  approved  by  the  Board  of  SuDer- 
intendents,  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  would  allow  each  case  to  be  treated  on  its 
merits.  hile  I  can  see  objections  to  this  plan,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  under  such  a  plan  there  would 
be  less  danger  of  injustice  to  teachers  or  schools  than 
under  any  inflexible  rule  which  could  be  devised. 

The  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
and  consider  the  whole  problem  and  to  report  their  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations  to  the  board,  is  a  move 
m  the  right  direction,  and  the  report  of  this  committee 
may  well  be  awaited  with  patience.  In  any  such  ques¬ 
tion  involving  strong  convictions  on  both  sides  and  lit¬ 
tle  possibility  of  evidence  or  proof,  progress  is  neces¬ 
sarily  slow. 


A LAU HE  majority  of  the  people  with  whom  I  have 
talked  feel  strongly  that  a  mother  should  stav  at 
home  and  take  care  of  her  children,  and  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  ,to  teach  in  our  schools.  Other  members  of  the 
board  report  the  same  opinion  prevalent  amon°-  their 
acquaintances,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  popular 
vote,  especially  if  the  women  had  the  suffrage,  would 
show  a  surprising  endorsement  of  this  view.  I  am  not 
urgmg  this  in  support  of  the  present  policy,  however, 
the  Board  of  Education  should  lead  and  not  follow 
public  opinion  in  educational  affairs,  and  I  am  confident 
within  the  next  few  months  the  whole  problem  will  re¬ 
ceive  thorough  investigation  and  intelligent  and  fair- 
minded  consideration  and  treatment. 
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THE  TEACHER-MOTHER 

By  Ira  S.  Wile,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Education 


THE  question  of  the  teacher-mother  is  not  to  be 
confused  by  calling  forth  theories  of  policy  based 
upon  social  or  economic  considerations.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  states  that 
no  married  woman  may  be  dismissed  from  her  position 
ot  teacher  because  of  the  fact  that  she  is  a  married 
woman.  The  implication  that  a  married  woman  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  incidents  of  married  life,  including  ma¬ 
ternity,  would  appear  to  be  patent.  To  hold  that  a 
married  woman  cannot  be  dismissed  because  she  is 
man  led,  but  dismissal  may  follow  maternity  is  con- 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  subversive  of  iustice 
and  morality. 

The  chief  function  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  to 
secure  efficient  teachers.  If  it  can  be  proven  that 
mother-teachers  are  inefficient,  then  the  grounds  for 
dismissal  should  be  clearly  stated  to  be  inefficiency, 
thus  far  no  statistical  data  are  available  to  indicate  that 
mother-teachers  are  any  less  efficient  by  virtue  of 
motherhood  than  they  were  as  mere  married  women, 
not  mothers.  The  burden  of  proof  of  inefficiency  rests 
upon  those  who  seek  to  oust  the  mother-teacher  from 
the  positions  they  have  held  for  years  as  satisfactory 
teachers.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  the  mere 
fact  of  maternity  should  consistently  lessen  the  teaching 
ability  of  women.  Nor,  indeed,  has  the  vicious  theory 
been  corroborated  or  substantiated  to  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  by  school  experience. 

To  trump  up  a  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  against  a 
woman  whose  request  for  leave  of  absence  had  been 
denied,  when  she  frankly  requested  a  leave  of  absence 
for  the  purpose  of  bearing  and  rearing  a  child,  is  hardly 
to  be  regarded  as  honest  or  just.  We  make  the  situa¬ 
tion  still  worse  by  a  third  ruling,  which  is  that  if  her 
husband  deserts  her,  is  mentally  incapacitated  or  dies, 
then  she  may  come  back  with  an  application  for  rein¬ 
statement.  Apparently  widowhood  and  increased  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  half  orphan  does  not  hamper  efficiency 
as  does  the  possession  of  a  helpful  husband.  If  she 
should  put  him  by  then  all  would  be  well  and  she  would 
be  relieved  of  the  inefficiency  due  to  her  normal  method 
of  married  life. 

®er^ce  the  State  is  not  to  be  disregarded  even 
though  the  public  servant  chances  to  be  a  married 
woman  engaged  in  teaching  service.  The  fact  that 
leaves  of  absences  without  pay  may  be  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  restoration  of  health  or  for  study  and  travel 
leads  one  to  believe  that  it  would  be  in  nowise  dangerous 
to  the  educational  system  to  grant  a  similar  leave  of 
absence  without  pay  to  teachers  who  are  about  to  become 
mothers,  and  who  should  be  given  every  opportunity  of 
fulfilling  their  rights  and  duties  to  the  State. 

rJ,hIE  argument  is  raised  that  the  place  of  woman  is 
in  the  home,  but  this  is  an  absurdity  in  the  face  of 
present  industrial  conditions.  The  right  of  a  woman 
to  elect  her  place  of  service  is  not  to  be  denied.  No 
greater  favors  should  be  granted  to  married  women 
than  are  granted  to  single  women,  but  there  are  equal 
calls  upon  the  time  and  duty  of  many  unmarried  women 
teachers  which  would  interfere  with  their  efficiency 
■equally  to  that  supposed  to  result  from  maternity  in  the 
case  of  married  women. 

We  are  admitting  women  into  all  the  professions.  We 
have  teachers  who  give  their  youth  to  the  profession, 
and  after  fifteen  years  or  more  of  service  become  wives 
and  mothers.  Years  of  teaching  service  have  been  de¬ 
monstrated  to  increase  efficiency.  How  idiotic  to  say 
that  the  mere  fact  of  becoming  a  mother  takes  away 
from  that  teacher  the  skill  she  has  acquired  in  fifteen 
years  of  service.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that  such 
•f  teacher  is  less  worthy  of  teaching  because  she  has 
become  a  mother. 


The  demand  that  a  married  man  support  his  wife 
should  have  no  place  in  the  discussion  of  this  issue, 
which  is  entirely  limited  to  the  field  of  morals  and 
pedagogic  efficiency.  The  Board  of  Education  has  not 
had  committed  to  it  the  function  of  organizing,  direct¬ 
ing  or  controlling  the  family  affairs  of  its  teachers.  In 
fact,  as  has  been  said  by  several  of  the  most  radical  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  teacher-mothers,  “this  is  a  situation  which 
cannot  be  met  by  logic,”  and  yet  the  men  thus  speaking 
seek  to  be  logical  in  all  else. 

Signs  of  the  times  indicate  increased  opportunity  for 
service  on  the  part  of  women  and  the  eight  millions  ot 
women  in  industry  to-day  in  themselves  represent  the 
falsity  of  the  position  maintained  by  some  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  who  still  claim  that  the  only 
position  of  women  should  be  in  the  home.  The  Board 
of  Education  may  not  dictate  to  a  male  teacher  whose 
wife  is  engaged  in  work  other  than  teaching  that  one 
ot  them  must  stop  gainful  occupation  because  there 
should  be  only  one  wage  earner  in  a  family.  Nor  is  there 
any  right  to  do  so  because  the  woman  chances  to  be 
engaged  m  teaching. 

■pHE  Board  of  Education  of  this  city  might  well  take 
cognizance  of  the  social  legislation  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  Russia  and  other  European  nations, 
which  recognizes  that  the  value  of  a  human  life  is  such 
that  every  protection  should  be  thrown  around  mothers 
in  order  to  encourage  them  in  the  procreation  of  future 
citizens  Some  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
have  stated  that  they  do  not  object  to  maternity;  and 
they  are  so  ennobled  by  the  thought  of  motherhood  that 
they  desire  to  force  absence  from  school  upon  the  mother 
In  the  interests  of  her  child  the  mother  must  be  driven 
out  of  her  chosen  field  of  activity.  The  tendency  of 
the  age  is  to  provide  adequate  opportunity  for  the  self- 
expression  of  women — nevertheless  the  experienced 
mother-teacher  is  to  be  forced  out  while  less  experienced 
teachers  are  to  supplant  her.  Such  action  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled  in  no  way  with  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  provide  efficient  teachers  of  children  in 
the  schools. 

The  fact  that  factory  legislation  is  designed  to  protect 
women  during  the  child-bearing  period  has  no  direct 
connection  with  this  issue.  Factory  legislation  aims  to 
protect  women  before  and  after  child-birth  but  it  does 
not  aim  to  prevent  women  from  working  after  they 
are  mothers.  The  principle  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  dismissing  mothers  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
social  legisiation;  which  merely  seeks  to  protect  them 
white  they  are  performing  a  service  to  the  State.  The 
intent  of  such  legislation  is  not  to  prevent  women  from 
working  nor  does  it  involve  in  any  sense  the  permanent 
sacrifice  of  positions. 

r  T1!u  c??e  the  teacher-mother’s  child  is  hardly  one 
tor  the  Board  of  Education  to  settle.  To  compare  the 
care  given  an  individual  child  by  a  trained  nurse  in  the 
home  with  the  care  of  children  in  orphan  asylums  is 
hardly  fair.  Maternal  care  does  not  necessarily  imply 
constant  personal  presence.  The  use  of  governesses 
nurse  maids  and  similar  household  assistants  indicates 
that  maternal  care  involves  giving  adequate  intelligent 
,care;,  T1ie  high  infant  mortality  rate  incidentally  is  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  life— the  very  time  when  'under  a 
leave  of  absence  the  teacher-mother  would  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  devoting  herself  most  freely  to  her  infant. 

pHYSICIANS  are  not  agreed  that  a  mother  is  neces- 
sardy  the  best  one  to  care  for  her  child  physically. 
Such  authorities  as  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  and  Dr  A 
Jacobi  find  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  mothers  is  the 
principal  cause  of  a  high  infant  mortality.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  ignorance  and  poverty  is  back"  of  the  death 
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rate  of  children,  while  both  of  these  causes  are  existent 
to  a  large  extent  among  factory  and  shop  employees,  it 
can  hardly  be  stated  by  one  familiar  with  the  facts  that 
they  are  largely  active  factors  in  the  homes  of  married 
teachers.  The  theory  that  every  mother  must  do  every¬ 
thing  personally  for  the  care  of  her  child  is  impractical. 
In  a  sense  to  reduce  family  income  by  dismissing  the 
mother-teacher  tends  to  reduce  the  standard  of  family 
living  and  really  inures  to  the  detriment  of  the  infant. 

In  brief,  I  may  conculde  as  I  began,  the  problem  of 
the  teacher-mothers  is  based  entirely  upon  the  moral 
rights  of  the  women  together  with  their  pedagogical 
efficiency.  May  a  married  woman  be  legally  entitled  to 
teach  and  then  be  suspended  for  neglect  of  duty  to  the 
State?  Certainly  by  a  leave  of  absence  without  pay 
for  one  year  she  is  neither  impairing  her  own  efficiency 
nor  interfering  with  the  progress  of  the  children  within 
the  school  system  any  more  than  holds  true  for  those 
who  secure  a  leave  of  absence  without  pay  for  one  year 
for  the  purpose  of  restoration  of  health  or  for  purposes 
of  study  or  travel. 


Leaves  of  Absence 

By  Burdette  G.  Lewis 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Correction 

DISCUSSIONS  and  investigations  with  regard  to  the 
mother-teacher  problem  have  shown  how  necessary 
it  is  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  take  up,  the 
whole  question  of  absences  and  refunds  and  to  establish 
a  uniform  rule  and  system  for  dealing  with  them  fairly 
and  efficiently. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  any  discrimination  against 
mother-teachers  because  of  the  social  views  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  ' 

If  teachers  can  receive  their  pay  for  ninety-five  school 
days  spent  in  Europe,  or  for  thirty  or  sixty  school  days 
while  they  are  recovering  from  appendicitis  or  some 
other  ailment,  I  cannot  understand  why  a  teacher  should 
be  denied  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  to  bear  a  child.  I  fail 
to  see  what  the  system  will  lose  if  mothers  teach  school. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  any  woman  is  made  a  better 
woman  by  her  sojourn  in  the  shadow  of  the  valley  so  that 
a  new  life  may  be  given  to  the  world.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  much  point  to  the  argument  that  so  much  time  and 
energy  are  demanded  both  by  the  school  and  the  nursery, 
that  one  or  the  other  must  be  neglected  by  the  mother- 
teacher. 

The  ordinary  class  in  New  York  City  is  so  large  that 
there  is  little  time  for  that  personal  dealing  with  each 
child,  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  kindergarten  teacher.  A 
teacher  in  charge  of  a  class  of  from  40  to  50  children 
must  depend  upon  her  ability  to  make  her  personality 
felt  through  what  she  is  teaching  while  she  is  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Who  can  say  that  a  teacher-mother  has  a  weaker 
personality  than  she  had  as  a  girl,  or  even  as  a  married 
teacher?  Does  not  the  world’s  experience  with  mothers 
and  wives  teach  us  to  believe  just  the  opposite. 

I  question  the  right,  on  the  other  hand,  of  any  teacher 
to  hold  her  place  in  the  schools  for  a  long  or  indefinite 
time  while  she  is  absent  from  duty.  It  is  not  fair  to 
the  other  teachers  serving  as  substitutes  or  to  those 
upon  the  eligible  list.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  schools. 
There  should  be  a  uniform  and  enforcible  rule  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education  which  will  permit  absence  for 
a  reasonable  time  for  child-bearing,  and  for  ailments 
of  different  sorts.  Physicians  can  help  tell  the  board 
how  long  these  periods  should  be.  The  essentially  medi¬ 
cal  question  of  deciding  how  many  days  the  average 
teacher  should  be  absent  from  duty  because  of  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  appendicitis,  hernia,  mastoiditis  or  for  recovery 
from  slight  attacks  of  eczema,  sty  in  the  eye,  grippe  and 
bad  cold  should  not  be  required  of  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
intendents.  Similarly  competent  medical  advisers  should 
furnish  the  Board  of  Education  with  a  full  and  complete 
report  as  to  what  time  should  be  allowed  for  bearing  a 
child  and  a  policy  for  leaves  of  absence  should  be  fixed. 


The  Schools  and  the  Birth-rate 

By  Professor  J.  M.  Cattell 

Columbia  University 

THE  two  most  important  problems  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  are  the  bearing  and  the  rearing  of  children. 
There  must  be  children  if  the  race  is  to  continue, 
and,  if  it  is  to  prosper,  they  must  be  well  born  and  well 
bred.  The  dangers  confronting  the  world  from  the  de¬ 
clining  birth  rate  are  not  fully  seen.  I  find  that  mar¬ 
ried  scientific  men  whose  families  are  complete  have  on 
the  average  two  children.  Of  461  families,  285  are  vol¬ 
untarily  limited,  the  reason  assigned  being  health  in 
133  cases,  expense  in  98  cases  and  other  causes  in  54 
cases.  Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  families  are  childless 
and  this  is  undesired  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  The 
two-child  family  is  voluntary  in  five-sixths  of  the  cases. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  upper  classes  who  are  in  danger 
of  extermination.  In  some  French  departments  three 
people  die  for  two  who  are  born.  In  Berlin  the  birth 
rate  has  decreased  from  40  to  20  per  thousand.  If 
these  conditions  should  continue  all  nations  will  die, 
first  at  the  top  and  then  at  the  roots.  Organized  so¬ 
ciety  must  make  itself  responsible  for  the  bearing  and 
rearing  of  children. 

We  look  first  to  the  schools  whose  business  it  is  to 
care  for  children.  And  for  this  reason  the  situation  in 
New  York  City  is  scandalous  and  intolerable.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  how  people  of  sound  morals 
but  limited  intelligence,  living  in  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  may  hold  that  only  unmarried  women  should  be 
employed  to  teach.  But  it  is  so  obviously  indecent  and 
immoral  to  let  teachers  marry  because  the  courts  so 
rule,  and  then  dismiss  them  if  they  bear  children,  that 
it  is  needless  to  argue  the  question.  One  might  as  well 
make  prostitution  a  requisite  for  the  teacher.  Individ¬ 
uals  have  suffered  and  others  may  suffer,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  settled  when  it  is  stated  and  understood. 

It  may  perhaps  be  hoped  that  the  consideration  given 
to  this  particular  problem  may  help  others  where  the  so¬ 
lution  is  not  so  evident.  Is  it  not  possible  to  obtain  for 
New  York  City  a  competent  board  of  education,  and  is 
it  not  feasible  to  plan  a  more  democratic  educational 
system  for  the  city  and  for  the  state?  Cannot  teachers 
obtain  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  action  within 
their  own  field?  Can  we  not  learn  that  the  school  should 
not  concern  itself  exclusively  with  imparting  certain 
scholastic  tricks,  but  with  the  welfare  of  the  children, 
the  teachers  and  the  community?  May  we  not  soon  ad¬ 
mit  that  women  have  the  same  moral,  social  and  po¬ 
litical  rights  as  men,  that  in  modern  civilization  mar¬ 
ried  women  have  duties  outside  the  home?  Shall  we  not 
see  that  to  establish  a  third  sex  in  charge  of  our  schools 
is  subversive  of  both  the  children  and  the  teachers,  that 
there  should  be  as  many  men  as  women  teachers,  that 
the  percentage  of  teachers,  unmarried,  whether  men  or 
women,  measures  unfitness  to  teach  children  or  social 
disorder. 


T>  LEASE  let  me  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
understand  the  attitude  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
granting  leaves  of  absence  to  mothers.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  school  work,  as  well  as  in  all  other  kinds  of 
work,  there  should  be  no  discrimination  against  any 
race,  sex  or  class  of  persons,  but  individual  fitness,  pure 
and  simple,  should  be  the  test.  I  trust  that  the  Board 
of  Education  of  New  York  City  will  see  the  situation 
in  a  broad,  humafi  spirit  and  deal  with  it  accordingly. 
It  seems  to  some  of  us  that  the  problem  is  a  simple  one. 
If  a  teacher  is  a  good  teacher  and  it  is  for  the  interests 
of  the  school  to  retain  her,  entirely  apart  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  motherhood,  she  should  be  given  leave  of  absence; 
if  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  school  to  retain  her, 
she  should  be  discharged  whether  she  has  children  or 
not. 

Dr.  KATHERINE  B.  DAVIS 

Commissioner  of  Corrections 
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An  Injustice  Remedied. 

IX  September,  a  modified  section  of  the  New  York 

Code  of  Civil  Procedure  relating  to  the  distribution 
of  damages  recovered  by  an  action  for  causing  death  by 
negligence  went  into  effect.  The  paragraphs  and  the 
note  printed  are  in  the  bound  volume  of  the  Report  of 
Revision  Committee,  Surrogates’  Association,  1914,  page 
306;  they  read: 

2.  In  case  the  decedent  leaves  neither  husband  nor 
wife,  nor  issue,  but  leaves  a  father  who  has  abandoned 
him,  or  who  has  been  by  judgment  separated  or  divorced 
from  the  mother  for  bis  own  fault,  or  who  has  left  the 
care  and  custody  of  their  child  to  the  mother,  the  dam¬ 
ages  or  recovery  shall  be  for  the  sole  benefit  of  such 
mother. 

3.  In  case  the  decedent  leaves  no  husband  or  wife, 
issue  or  father,  or  having  left  a  father  entitled  to  re¬ 
covery,  who  dies  prior  to  the  recovery  or  verdict,  the 
damages  or  recovery  shall  be  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
mother  if  then  living. 

A  note  adds:  “The  change  is  made  to  obviate  the 
great  injustice  now  done  to  mothers  who  have  no  right 
in  such  recovery.” 

For  many,  many  years  men  voters  have  countenanced 
such  injustice  to  women,  easily  remediable  by  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  yet  there  are  still  people  who  do  not  see  why 
women  want  to  vote. 

KATHARINE  A.  PADDOCK 

Clerk  of  Surrogate’s  Court. 

Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  SOUTHERN  WOMEN’S 
CONFERENCE 

O  Southern  State  has  as  yet  granted  women  the 
ballot,  nor  until  very  recently  have  Southern  women 
as  a  class  been  very  active  in  suffrage  agitation.  During 
the  last  month,  however,  their  growing  interest  in  the 
question  has  had  signal  manifestation.  Within  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  miles  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  came  the  meet¬ 
ing,  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  of  the  first  convention 
of  the  Southern  States’  Woman  Suffrage  Conference. 
The  convention  was  enthusiastic  and  well  attended. 
Prominent  suffragists  from  all  over  the  country  were 
present  and  made  addresses. 

As  might  be  expected  in  this  states’  rights  section 
of  the  country,  the  sentiment  of  the  delegates  was 
strongly  for  winning  the  ballot  by  state  fight  after  state 
fight,  without  resorting  to  the  passage  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment.  One  leading  Southern  speaker  out¬ 
lined  their  plan.  First  they  must  induce  the  National 
Democratic  Party  to  come  out  for  woman  suffrage. 
Then  every  state  Democratic  organization  should  in¬ 
corporate  the  national  plank  into  its  platform.  This, 
in  the  South  where  the  Democratic  party  reigns  supreme 
and  undisturbed  by  rivals,  would  practically  win  the 
fight  for  woman  suffrage.  “We  Southern  suffragists,” 
the  speaker  affirmed,  “believe  that  if  the  Democratic 
party  declares  for  woman  suffrage,  it  will  mean  a 
veritable  suffrage  landslide  within  the  next  five  or  six 
years.” 


A  GERMAN  EDITOR’S  VIEW. 

Over  the  signature  of  Hermann  Ridder,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Staats  Zeitung,  appeared  the  following  para¬ 
graph:  “I  confess  to  a  belief  that  woman  should  have 
a  direct  voice  in  the  control  of  affairs.  The  producer 
should  have  a  say  in  the  thing  he  or  she  produces. 
Woman  produces  human  life  and  war  destroys  it.  If 
woman  had  a  larger  voice  in  the  counsel  of  nations  there 
would  be  no  dictate,  there  would  be  no  shibboleth,  no  war 
slogan,  no  dream  or  necessity  of  empire  which  could 
lead  her  into  the  sacrifice  of  that  life  which  she  and 
she  alone  knows  the  real  cost.” 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Meditations  on  Votes  for  Women. — By  Samuel  Mc- 
Chord  Crothers.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.  Price  $1.00 

The  Place  Beyond  the  Winds. — By  Harriet  T.  Com¬ 
stock.  Published  by  Doubleday ,  Paqe  and  Company. 
Price  $1.25  net. 


MEDITATIONS  ON  VOTES  FOR  WOMEN 

By  SAMUEL  McCHORD  CROTHERS 

HERE  may  be  good  reasons  why  women  should  not 
vote,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
throw  aside  the  poor  reasons.  They  only  clutter  up  the 
mind.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  preference  but  of 
public  policy.  What  is  required  is  a  certain  mental  de¬ 
tachment  and  good-humored  willingness  to  look  at  the 
subject  from  many  angles.  The  great  thing  is  to  be 
willing  to  think  it  over. 


IN  the  use  of  ordinary  political  machinery  men  had  the 
*  advantage  which  comes  to  the  first  discoverers.  But 
this  advantage  was  temporary  and  accidental.  To  expect 
that  it  will  always  be  treated  as  a  natural  superiority 
is  to  ask  too  much  of  feminine  hero-worship.  The  vote 
is  simply  an  instrument  for  registering  the  popular  will. 
It  is  an  invention  like  the  cash  register — only  simpler. 
That  some  women  should  allow  themselves  to  think  of  it 
as  a  mystery  to  be  comprehended  only  by  the  more 
statesmanlike  masculine  mind  is  amusing  to  some  men. 


That  the  voter  does  not  vote  all  the  time  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  that  seems  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  insist 
that  if  a  woman  exercises  the  right  of  suffrage  she  must 
neglect  her  duties  in  the  home. 


Romance  does  not  all  lie  behind  us.  The  recognitions 
on  the  part  of  men  and  women  of  certain  equalities  does 
not  prevent  them  from  also  perceiving  certain  superiori¬ 
ties  which  they  each  admire  in  the  other. 


Most  women  do  not  take  large  and  disinterested  views 
of  public  questions.  Most  men — including  the  crowned 
heads — do  not  take  large  and  disinterested  views  of  pub¬ 
lic  questions.  Nevertheless,  public  questions  must  be 
considered  and  human  interests  must  be  entrusted  to 
human  beings. 


THE  PLACE  BEYOND  THE  WINDS 

N  considering  the  theme  of  Harriet  T.  Comstock’s 
latest  book,  “The  Place  Beyond  the  Winds,”  touching 
as  it  does  on  the  existing  secret  code  regarding  certain 
diseases,  and  its  plea  for  the  fully  awakened  man  and 
woman  working  hand  in  hand  for  what,  as  little  Pris¬ 
cilla  says  “belongs  equally  to  us  both — a  healthy  and 
happy  inheritance” — one  is  bound  to  become  impressed, 
apart  from  the  enjoyable  reading  of  the  story,  by  the 
interesting  fact  of  its  arrival  among  us.  By  this  I  mean, 
that  although  to  a  certain  extent  we  are  now  beyond 
the  time  when  the  cry  of  “If  only  I  had  been  told  about 
these  things”  was  but  a  bitter,  silent  one;  and  the  spirit 
of  a  just  and  helpful  answer  to  this  cry  is  more  and 
more  becoming  the  necessary  effort  of  earnest  men  and 
women.  Still,  that  a  writer  has  at  last  been  able  to 
pass  the  severe  censorship  of  the  question,  especially 
regarding  its  publication  in  novel  form  at  least,  is  surely 
an  achievement  full  of  significance,  not  only  to  the 
author  herself,  but  also  to  all  earnest  men  and  women 
as  well;  and  we  hail  the  sign  as  encouraging. 

That  Mrs.  Comstock’s  books  are  always  good  and 
wholesome  reading,  and  her  characters  really  human  ones 
does  not  need  my  acclamation,  indeed,  but  to  those  who 
have  not  already  read  “The  Place  Beyond  the  Winds” 
there  is  another  pleasure  in  store,  and  that  is  in  the 
satisfaction  we  are  sure  to  experience  after  reading  it, 
in  finding  how  fairly  the  author  has  dealt  with  her  sub¬ 
ject. 


LILLAH  ALSBURY-PIRIE 
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THE  STATE 


DIRECTORY 


EMPIRE  STATE  CAMPAIGN 
COMMITTEE 

Headquarters,  303  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  City 

Mils.  Cardie  Chapman  Catt,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Howland,  Secretary. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters,  303  Fifth  Ave. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  President. 

THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY 
Headquarters,  48  East  34th  St. 

Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  Chairman. 


EQUAL  FRANCHISE  SOCIETY 
Headquarters,  8  East  37th  St. 

Mrs.  Howard  Mansfield,  President. 

COLLEGIATE  LEAGUE 
Headquarters,  128  East  36th  St. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  President. 

MEN’S  LEAGUE 
Headquarters,  26  Broadway 

Mr.  James  Lees  Laidlaw,  President. 


CAMPAIGN  DISTRICTS 

Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  Chairman,  Second  Cam¬ 
paign  District. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Smith,  Temporary  Chairman, 
Third  Campaign  District,  59  Maiden  Lane, 
Albany. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Paddock,  Chairman,  Fourth  Campaign 
District,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  L.  O.  MacDaniel,  Chairman  Fifth  Campaign 
District,  422  South  Warren  Street,  Syracuse. 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Owens,  Chairman,  Sixth  Campaign 
District,  110  Westburn  Avenue,  Ithaca. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Clement,  Chairman,  Seventh  Campaign 
District,  56  Clinton  Avenue,  Rochester. 

Mrs.  F.  .T.  Siiuler,  Chairman,  Eighth  Campaign 
District,  198ya  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo. 

Mrs.  Carl  Osterifeld,  Chairman,  Ninth  Campaign 
District,  249  Warburton  Avenue,  Yonkers. 

Mrs.  J.  Gordon  Norrie,  Chairman,  Tenth  Cam¬ 
paign  District,  35  Market  Street,  Pougkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Evanetta  Hare,  Chairman,  Eleventh  Cam¬ 
paign  District,  Carl  Building,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lucy  C.  Watson,  Chairman,  Twelfth  Cam¬ 
paign  District,  249  Genesee  Street,  Utica. 


CAMPAIGN 

A  School  For  Suffrage  Workers 

A  SCHOOL  for  Suffrage  Workers  will  be  held  at 
at  303  Fifth  Avenue  under  the  direction  of  the 
Empire  State  Campaign  Committee,  in  some  vacant 
rooms  fitted'  up  for  the  purpose,  the  week  beginning 
January  17th.  There  will  be  no  evening  meetings. 
There  will  be  two  sessions  per  day,  morning  and  after¬ 
noon.  Instruction  will  be  limited  to  three  branches: 
Public  Speaking,  which  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale,  who  is  the  best 
instructor  in  suffrage  speaking  in  the  United  States; 
Suffrage  Argument,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
H.  Livermore,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  this 
particular  branch  in  classes  up  and  down  the  Hudson 
River;  and  Work,  under  the  direciton  of  Carrie  Chap¬ 
man  Catt.  Registration  for  the  School  must  be 
accompanied  by  $1.  No  students  will  be  accepted  from 
outside  of  New  York,  and  those  who  register  must  agree 
to  attend  the  School  throughout  unless  unexpected  and 
good  reasons  prevent.  It  will  be  necessary  to  limit  the 
School  to  150.  Applications  may  be  sent  to  School  for 
Suffrage  Workers,  303  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Voters’  Squadron 

HE  Voters’  Squadron  made  the  Carnegie  Hall  rally 
possible.  That  meeting  had  been  preceded  by  mass 
meetings  in  Buffalo  and  Utica  and  was  followed  by 
mass  meetings  all  over  the  State.  In  all,  forty-five 
towns  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  had  meetings 
addressed  by  one  or  more  of  these  women  voters.  When 
an  ordinary  man,  believing  enthusiastically  in  woman 
suffrage,  is  asked  to  make  a  suffrage  speech,  he  usually 
finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  do  so.  The  right  of  a 
woman  to  vote  seems  to  him  so  obvious  that  he  can  no 
more  think  of  any  argument  to  prove  it  than  he  could 
demonstrate  that  twice  two  is  four.  It  is  somewhat 
the  same  with  the  women  voters  in  the  states  where  it 
has  long  been  in  operation.  The  novelty  has  worn  away; 
the  people  have  accepted  it  as  they  have  man  suffrage. 

It  is  on  the  questions  asked  by  the  audience  that 
women  voters  bring  out  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
advantages  which  have  come  to  their  States.  They  have 
brought  to  the  conservative  Empire  State  a  breeze  of 
western  liberality  which  will  greatly  refresh  our  suf¬ 
frage  movement.  In  every  case  these  women  came  to 
us  without  salaries  and  have  given  to  us  of  their  experi¬ 
ence,  time  and  strength.  The  great  suffrage  movement 
of  the  Empire  State  sends  back  to  them  its  gratitude 
and  appreciation,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  come 
again. 

The  Field  Workers! 

RS.  FLORENCE  MAULE  COOLEY  will  serve 
as  Field  Secretary  for  the  Third  Campaign  Dis¬ 
trict  for  the  next  four  months,  with  headquarters 
at  Albany,  while  her  sister,  Mrs.  Frances  Maule 
Bjorkman,  will  serve  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  Elev¬ 
enth  District,  with  headquarters  at  Troy.  Miss  Elsie 
Vandegrift  was  excused  from  the  New  York  campaign 
to  go  to  Nebraska  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Association,  and  from  there  she  went  to  Denver,  where, 
in  the  home  of  Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  she  married 
Ralph  Payne  Benedict.  She  is  now  taking  her  honey¬ 
moon,  but  will  return  to  the  New  York  campaign  as 
Mrs.  Elsie  Vandegrift  Benedict  on  January  1st,  and 
will  begin  work  in  the  Eighth  District,  with  headquarters 
in  Buffalo.  Miss  Jane  Olcott  is  busily  engaged  as  field 
worker  in  the  Sixth  District;  Miss  Aimee  Hutchinson 
is  in  the  Ninth  District;  Miss  Mary  Hutt  and  Miss 
Mabel  Yeomans  are  in  the  Tenth  District.  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Hughston  has  been  engaged  in  Clinton  County  as 
organizer  since  the  Rochester  convention.  Miss  Alice 
Pierson  fell  ill  before  her  contract  in  the  Eighth  District 
expired,  and  has  gone  to  her  home  in  Connecticut  for 
a  rest  until  the  New  Year;  her  work  was  picked  uo  by 
Miss  D.  Walford,  who  is  organizing  in  the  southern 
counties  of  the  District. 
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DISTINCTIVE  and 
INDIVIDUAL 


HOLIDAY  GREETINGS 
GOOD  CHEER  MESSAGES 
FRAMED  MOTTOES 


GIFT  BOOKS 
CALENDARS 

PICTURES,  CARDS 

The  Kind  You  Can’t  Buy  Elsewhere 


V 


THE  BOOK  and  ART  EXCHANGE 
30  East  34th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


THE  WESTERN 
House  and  Window  Cleaning  Co. 

Phone,  Madison  Square  3066 

Window  Cleaning,  Floor  Scrubbing 
and  Cleaning  a  Specially 

We  also  do  work  for  Private  Residences  and 
Clean  Carpets  by  Vacuum  Process 

J.  WALLACH,  Prop. 

Office:  34  West  33d  St.  New  York 


EXORA 


— FACE — 
POWDER 


is  the  only  face  powder  that  stays  on — one  application  lasts 
all  day.  Guaranteed  pure  by  Prof.  Doremus  (late  of  Bellevue 
Medical  College,  New  York.)  Sold  everywhere  or  sent  on 
receipt  of  price — 50c.  Specify  White.  Flesh  or  Brunette. 

Send  name  and  address  of  your  dealer  and  we  will  send 
you  Free  Samples  of  Exora  Face  Powder,  Exora  Rouge  and 
Exora  Cream.  Enclose  two  two-cent  stamps  for  postage  and 
packing.  Write  to  us  now. 


CHAS.  MEYER 


103-105 

WEST  13th  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


A1ME  DUPONT 

574  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Call  1661  Bryant 
NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


FURS 


Save  money  on  your  furs.  We  have  a  com¬ 
plete  stock.  Our  prices  are  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Come  in  and  see  for  yourself. 

ELITE  FUR  SHOP 
46  West  34th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


^RNOTT’S  HOME  AND  REGISTRY.  Agency 

for  Graduade  Nurses,  also  Undergraduates,  Male 
Nurses  and  Graduate  Masseuse.  2002  Filth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  Telephone,  Harlem  3624. 


G.  PAYNE,  1/5  Madison  Avenue.  The  latest 
*  styles  in  Evening,  Afternoon  and  Street  Gowns. 
Ladies  own  material  taken.  Remodeling,  $8  to  $15. 
Telephone  Adurray  Hill  3584. 


Just  To  Suggest 

Where  you  can  get  Boxes  of  Fresh  Flowers  arranged 
in  pleasing  combinations  of  colors,  also  Graceful  and 
Artistic  Arrangements  for  any  occasion.  At  Reason¬ 
able  Prices. 

CRAIG  MUIR,  Florist, 

Phone  8254  Bryant  62  West  40th  Street. 


MADAME  KATHLEEN 

175  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  METHOD  FOR  REDUCING 

By  Trained  Nurse 

LADIES  TREATED  AT  HOME  IF  DESIRED 
NO  MEDICINE 

Phone  3584  Murray  Hill 


LADIES’  FURS 


6\ 


Have  your  old  furs  remod¬ 
eled  into  Stylish  up-to-date 
Models. 


We  guarantee  a  perfect  fit. 
We  employ  experienced 
workmen  and  use  the  best 
lining.  You  will  find  our 
prices  very  reasonable. 

A.  BEABER 

8th  Floor,  Oppenheim-Collins  Building' 

33-39  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  Telephone,  Greeley  495 
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LET  THE  WOMAN  VOTER  HELP 
WIN  NEW  YORK  STATE  IN  1915 


Begin  the  last  year  of  the  Campaign  right 
by  giving  a  year’s  subscription  to  THE 
WOMAN  VOTER,  the  New  York  State 
Campaign  Magazine,  to: 


Aldermen 

Assemblymen 

Senators 

Constitutional 

Convention  Delgates 

Ministers  and 


Political  Clubs 
Social  Clubs 
Libraries 
Fire  Houses 
Car  Barns 

Unconverted  Friends 


Send  names  and  addresses  with  fifty  cents  in 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  RALLY 

THOUGH  the  suffragists  didn’t  “on  with  the  dance,” 
joy  was  certainly  unconfined  at  the  Carnegie  Hall 
rally.  Joy  was  in  the  air,  joy  was  in  the  faces  of 
the  big  audience  which  filled  every  box  and  seat  even 
to  the  topmost  gallery.  Joy  was  reflected  from  the 
platform  filled  with  representative  suffragists,  includ¬ 
ing  women  voters  from  the  Western  States.  It  was  a 
jubilee  meeting  arranged  by  the  Empire  State  Cam¬ 
paign  Committee  to  celebrate  the  winning  of  Montana 
and  Nevada  for  suffrage.  What  would  have  happened 
if  the  other  five  states  had  obeyed  the  call  to  colors 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Probably  the  city 
would  have  looked  like  a  huge  sunflower. 

The  jubilant  feeling  found  first  expression  in  the 
rousing  reception  given  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  as  she 
stepped  upon  the  platform,  the  whole  house  rising  and 
applauding.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  was  presiding 
officer  and  the  meeting  got  right  down  to  business, 
the  chairman  making  a  graceful  address  of  welcome 
and  stating  what  we  had  gained  in  the  election.  Edith 
Wynne  Matthison  recited  Julia  Ward  Howe’s  “Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic”  as  it  has  never  been  heard 
before,  and  the  few  seconds  profound  silence  as  the  last 
words  were  spoken  was  a  greater  tribute  than  the  ap¬ 
plause  which  followed. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  slightly  hoarse  and  declared  that  she 
had  left  her  voice  in  Nebraska,  to  be  called  for  later. 
The  speaker’s  delicious  sense  of  humor,  however,  had 
not  been  lost  anywhere  in  the  campaign,  for  it  per¬ 
vaded  her  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  “antis.” 

“My  heart  goes  out  to  them,”  she  said.  “It  must  be  hard 
to  be  engaged  in'  a  cause  that  has  nothing  to  win.  When 
we  suffragists  began,  the  antis  had  the  earth  and  we  had 
heaven.  Now  we  have  heaven,  and  in  addition  Australia 
and  several  other  countries  and  twelve  States  in  our  own 
Union.  And  we  shall  go  on  winning  States,  for  the  divine 
right  of  sex  is  becoming  as  obsolete  as  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  We  have  the  Western  men  on  our  side  ;  we  found  that 
out  in  the  recent  campaign,  even  if  we  didn’t  win  all  the 
States.  Western  men  did  splendid  service  for  us,  including 
Bryan,  who  made  one  of  the  best  suffrage  appeals  I  ever 
heard  in  his  own  State.” 

Brief  speeches  followed  by  Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  of 
Washington;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  of  Colorado; 
Mrs.  Ella  Stewart,  of  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Emma  De 
Voe,  of  Washington,  all  voters,  but  with  none  of  the 
earmarks  of  the  professional  politician,  and  quite  free 
from  any  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  awful  con¬ 
sequences  our  anti  friends  say  befalls  the  misguided 
woman  who  goes  to  the  polls. 

Then  came  the  real  business  of  the  evening,  the  most 
convincing  suffrage  orator  had  the  floor,  and  waited 
modestly  through  Mrs.  Catt’s  introduction. 

“The  antis,”  she  said,  “announce  that  they  are  going  to 
raise  $100,000.  I  wish  we  had  the  organized  forces  behind 
us  that  they  have  to  raise  such  amounts  of  money.  But 
we  are  going  to  pledge  some  money  here  ourselves  to-night. 
Some  people  think  it  is  a  crime  to  give  money  for  our 
cause  when  there  is  such  terrible  suffering  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean.  But  I  say  that  this  terrible  war  should 
teach  every  woman  in  the  world  that  she  has  postponed 
too  long  the  duty  of  getting  behind  government.” 

After  an  adding  machine  had  been  placed  beside  the 
secretary’s  table  money  began  to  talk.  The  first  re¬ 
mark  came  in  the  form  of  $2,400  given  by  a  man  too 
modest  to  mention  his  name.  Miss  Mary  Garret  Hay 
kept  the  secret  while  she  pronounced  the  donor  “the 
best  man  in  the  world.”  Contrary  to  grammatical  us¬ 
age,  it  was  discovered  there  were  “three  best  women  in 
the  world,”  also  nameless  but  whose  combined  $5,000 
spoke  loudly.  Then  the  fun  waxed  greater  and  faster, 
from  floor  and  boxes  men  and  women  arose  with  pledges 
of  $1,000,  which  kept  the  young  man  at  the  adding 
machine  busy.  Mrs.  James  L.  Laidlaw,  Mrs.  Charles 
Tiffany,  Mrs.  Ruth  Litt,  Mrs.  George  D.  Pratt,  of 
Brooklyn;  Mrs.  Anderson,  of  Greenwich;  Mrs.  Joseph 
Fels,  of  Philadelphia,  and  many  others  who  were  named 
as  “A  Friend,”  came  in  the  one  thousand  list. 

Mrs.  Catt  managed  the  business  well,  and  knew  the 
psychological  moment  in  which  to  throw  in  an  encourag¬ 
ing  plea.  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown  and  Miss  Hay  let 
no  proffered  pledge  escape.  Dr.  Shaw  led  off  the  $500 
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Courtesy  The  N.  Y.  Tribune 


SUFFRAGIST— You’re  a  dear !  To  break  the  world’s  record  in  these  times  ! 
FATHER  KNICKERBOCKER — Don’t  mention  the  times — you  need  it  most  now. 


list,  followed  quickly  by  the  Misses  Dreier,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan.  Then  there  was 
a  return  to  the  higher  sum,  when  Mr.  William  G. 
Willcox,  of  Staten  Island,  pledged  $1,000.  From  the 
Assembly  Districts  pledges  came  in  varying  sums,  the 
highest  $1,000  from  the  29th  Manhattan.  The  donors 
were  so  numerous  that  the  pages  of  The  Voter  would 
have  to  be  increased  to  include  them  all.  Among  the 
names  are  Mrs.  Bradford  and  Mrs.  Amos  Brown,  of 
Seattle;  Mrs.  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Mrs.  Julie  Opp 
Faversham,  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Mrs.  John  Hays 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Howard  Mansfield,  Dr.  Katherine  B. 
Davis,  Miss  Grace  Strachan,  the  Wadleigh  High  School 
teachers,  the  Interborough  Teachers’  Association  and 
others,  in  auctioneer  parlance,  “too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.” 

There  was  a  thrill  through  the  house  when  a  gift 
from  “Miss  Chittenden”  was  announced.  Miss  Alice  Hill 
Chittenden  was  known  to  be  in  the  audience.  Even 
seasoned  Miss  Hay  was  staggered  at  this  apparent  evi¬ 
dence  of  conversion  and  asked,  “Did  I  hear  the  name 
right?” 

But  the  gift  came  from  Miss  Kate  Chittenden,  and 
the  Anti  leader  is  still  unconvinced.  When  all  the 
pledges  had  been  given,  the  ushers  with  their  baskets 
marched  from  row  to  row  and  visited  each  box  so  that 
no  loose  change  escaped.  The  young  man  with  the 
adding  machine  withdrew,  so  did  Miss  Hay,  and  when 
she  emerged  later  it  was  evident  that  the  meeting  had 


made  good  financially.  The  amount  as  read  by  Mrs. 
Catt  was  $105,619,  with  an  additional  $10,000,  provid¬ 
ing  the  entire  Campaign  Fund  of  $150,000  is  reached. 
This  was  the  largest  sum  ever  before  raised  at  any 
suffrage  meeting  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Julie  Opp  Faver¬ 
sham  read  a  resolution  to  the  Legislature,  which  was 
unanimously  carried.  Madame  Rosika  Schwimmer,  of 
Budapest,  made  a  short  address,  and  the  biggest  suffrage 
meeting  ever  held  in  Carnegie  Hall  came  to  a  brilliant 
conclusion. 


“THE  INNOVATING  SPIRIT  OF  MODERN 
LEGISLATION”  (?) 


In  1765. 

“For,”  says  Blackstone — “as  he  is  to  answer  for  her 
misbehavior — the  law  thought  it  reasonable  to  entrust 
him  with  this  power  of  restraining  her  by  domestic 
chastisement,  in  the  same  moderation  that  a  man  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  correct  his  apprentices  or  children.” 

In  1910. 

LUCKY  GEORGIA. — In  this  State,  notwithstanding 
his  reduced  importance  as  a  domestic  factor,  the  husband 
is  still  the  head  of  his  family.  (Brown  vs.  Davis,  87 
Ga.  587,  1891 — reiterated  in  1910 — 8  Ga.  Appeal  270). — 
Law  Notes. — The  Women  Lawyer’s  Journal. 
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THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY 


MANHATTAN 

1ST  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

THE  Downtown  Woman  Suffrage  Club  gave  an  Informal 
dance  on  November  2Sth  at  the  Hen'ry  Street  Settlement 
Gymnasium.  The  proceeds  will  go  to  the  Manhattan  Bor¬ 
ough  Campaign  Fund.  Mrs.  S.  Newman,  263  Henry  Street, 
is  the  president  of  the  club,  which  is  composed  largely  of 
the  wives  of  professional  men. 

2ND  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 


October  24th,  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  District 
was  held  at  the  home  of  the  leader,  Mrs.  Ogan. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  Election  Day,  four  street  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  sections  of  the  District  not  visited  before 
— the  23rd  being  the  largest  District  in  the  city,  covering 
an  area  one  mile  wide  and  four  and  a  half  long,  and  con¬ 
taining  seventy-one  election  districts.  The  reception  ac¬ 
corded  the  speakers,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  their 
message  was  very  gratifying. 

On  November  17th  a  tea  and  sale  of  fancy  articles  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  Hepburn,  601  West  184th 
Street. 


AARS.  ZELDA  ROSEN  and  Mrs.  Lottie  Persky  Levine  have 
begun  a  systematic  course  of  visitation  to  the  Jewish 
trade  unions  of  the  lower  East  Side. 

3RD  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

THE  University  Settlement  Equal  Suffrage  League  has  held 
1  two  or  three  street  meetings  a  week  since  early  August. 
Through  the  winter  it  will  maintain  an  open  forum  in  the 
Settlement.  The  president  is  Miss  Moskowitz,  a  young 
teacher  ;  secretary,  Mr.  Simon. 

4TH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

lVitISS  MARY  RAPAPORT,  daughter  of  the  leader  in  the 
4th  Assembly  District,  is  going  to  make  a  vigorous  en¬ 
rollment  and  listing  of  voters  during  the  winter  and  intends 
to  show  a  larger  proportion  of  sympathizers  in  the  4th  than 
in  any  other  district. 

5TH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

THE  5th  Assembly  District  expects  to  show  some  active 
*  work  this  winter.  The  new  leader  is  Miss  Coffin,  of 
Greenwich  House. 

6TH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

THE  6th  Assembly  District  had  three  big  meetings  on 
1  East  Houston  Street  in  late  October  to  close  its  summer 
work.  Miss  Phistol,  leader  of  the  10th,  expects  to  continue 
street  meetings  when'  the  weather  is  favorable. 


25TH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

THE  first  week  of  November  was  devoted  to  money  raising 
*  and  the  sum  of  $800  was  secured.  On  Election  Day 
thirteen  of  our  twenty-five  election  districts  were  covered 
by  our  workers.  On  the  10th,  17th  and  24th  of  November 
canvassing  bees  were  held  and  calls  were  made  on  voters. 

3 1ST  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

TEA  has  been  served  every  Thursday  afternoon  at  head- 
1  quarters.  Street  meetings  were  continued  up  to  Novem¬ 
ber  18th.  Two  polling  places  were  covered  on  Election  Day 
and  Davis  circulars  were  given  out  by  the  four  workers. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Civic  Betterment  Club  and  many  new  members  were  en¬ 
rolled. 


BROOKLYN 

3RD  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

D  EPORTS  of  the  workers  in  the  money  raising  campaign 
were  made  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Hale,  430  Clinton 
Street.  The  District  pledged  $150  to  the  Campaign  Fund 
and  five  sixths  of  the  amount  has  been  already  paid  in.  Poll¬ 
ing  places  were  visited  on  Election  Day  and'  literature  was 
freely  distributed.  Plans  are  under  way  for  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  and  several  smaller  meetings. 


12TH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  district  was  held  at  the  Friends’ 
1  Meeting  House  on  November  9th.  Report  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  for  the  Campaign  Fund  showed  that  $420  had  been 
raised,  the  full  amount  assigned  the  district.  The  sum  of 
$20  has  since  been  added  to  this  amount.  Three  new  com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed — Membership,  Publicity,  and  Litera¬ 
ture.  Mrs.  Hall,  the  leader,  reported  visiting  the  polls  on 
election'  day  together  with  Mrs.  Francis  Gest  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hoag.  By  invitation  Mrs.  Hall  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Hedding  M.  E.  Church  on  Sunday  evening. 
November  1st.  The  collection  taken  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Campaign  Fund. 

15TH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

THE  chief  event  of  the  past  month  has  been  the  whirlwind 
1  money  raising  campaign',  to  which  our  devoted  captains 
and  workers  lent  their  time  and  energy.  As  a  result  of  this 
effort  the  district  was  able  to  report  at  the  Carnegie  Hall 
meeting  that  $600  had  been  raised. 

19TH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

ONEY  raising  occupied  the  attention  of  captains’  helpers 
during  Campaign  Fund  Fortnight.  The  sum  of  $300 
was  raised,  which  the  district  proposes  to  double  during 
the  winter. 

On'  November  1st  a  painting  squad  from  Campaign  head¬ 
quarters  assisted  by  members  of  the  district,  painted  a  bill¬ 
board  on  West  110th  Street,  opposite  Synod  Hall.  The  work 
was  professional  in  auality  and  a  crowd  watched  as  the  an¬ 
nouncement  appeared,  letter  by  letter,  of  the  Carnegie  Hall 
meeting.  Speeches  were  made  from  Mrs.  Brown’s  auto  by 
Miss  Portia  Willis,  Miss  Martha  Klatschken  and  Miss  Annie 
Doughty.  An  executive  meeting  was  held  on'  November  20th, 
at  which  committees  were  appointed  for  the  season,  and  dis¬ 
tricts  were  assigned  to  the  captains. 

22ND  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

FINANCIALLY.  canvassing  for  the  Campaign  Fund  was  not 
1  as  good  as  expected,  but  in  the  way  of  propaganda  it  was 
very  successful.  On  Election  Day  literature  was  distributed 
at  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  polling  places.  At  most 
of  the  polls  the  workers  were  invited  to  come  in'side  and 
were  given  opportunity  for  talks  with  neighboring  politicians 
A  Yorkville  suffrage  club  is  to  be  organized  in  the  near 
future. 


23RD  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

OTREET  meetings  held  regularly  up  to  the  19th  of  October 
were  discontinued  that  concentrated  effort  might  be  given 
to  the  collections  of  the  Campaign  Fund. 


5TH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

N  Election  Day  every  one  of  the  thirty-six  polling  places 
were  covered,  if  only  for  part  of  a  day.  The  leader  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Roy  paid  a  visit  to  the  Progressive  Club  on 
one  of  its  meeting  nights,  and  explained  the  need  for  Cam¬ 
paign  Funds.  In  fifteen'  minutes  the  sum  of  $26  was  raised. 

10TH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

A  CTIVITIES  still  continue  in  this  district  toward  our  Cam- 
paign  Fund,  which  it  is  hoped  to  complete  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

1 1TH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

A  FINE  public  meeting  was  held  on  October  28th  at  the 
Bedford  Branch  Public  Library.  The  speakers  were  Mrs. 
Hattie  L.  Bookmiller,  Miss  Jeanette  Taylor  and  Hon.  Charles 
Frederick  Adams.  During  the  meetin'g  the  candidates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  Mr.  William  P.  Bannister,  Re- 
publican,  and  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Guider.  and  also  the  Progressive 
candidate  for  Assembly,  Mr.  A.  Ludlow  Perkins,  made  splen¬ 
did  addresses.  The  Christmas  stockings  which  our  members 
are  filling  for  the  poor  children  in  the  district  are  yellow 
instead  of  the  conventional  red.  Three  new  captains  have 
been  appointed,  namely,  Mrs.  Emilie  B.  Lockwood,  9th  E  D  • 
Mrs.  Kathleen  H.  Moore,  18th  E.  D.,  and  Miss  Madeline  Bar- 
num,  29th  E.  D. 

12TH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 

/~\N  November  18th  the  District  held  a  most  successful  mass 
rf  meeting  at  the  Manual  Training  High  School — Dr.  King. 
Mrs.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Bradford  and  Comptroller  Prender^ast 
spoke. 


BRONX 


DRONX  BOROUGH  formally  opened  the  1915  campaign 
with  a  meeting  at  the  Bronx  Park  Boat  House,  182n'd 
■street  and  Boston  Road,  on  the  evening  of  October  °6th 
A  large  audience  listened  to  addresses  by  Miss  Marv  Garrett 
Hay,  Dr.  Katherine  Bement  Davis  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Griffin, 
.^s.  Henrietta  Speke-Seeley,  Bronx  Borough  chairman,  pre- 


vFpen-air  meetings  were  conducted  up  to  November  15th  at 
prominent  points  in  the  borough,  at  169th  Street  and  Wash- 
ington  Avenue,  138th  Street  and  Willis  Avenue,  Hunt's 
Po3,nt  Road,  and  Southern  Boulevard,  and  Claremont  Park 
and  Washington  avenue. 

Factories  are  being  covered  as  rapidly  as  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  the  employees  can  be  secured.  Miss  Marv  Burt 
Messer  and  Miss  Martha  Klatschken  visited  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  factories  which  resulted  in  Miss  Klatschken  speak¬ 
ing  during  the  noon  hour  recess  to  the  employees  of  Cutler 
Note^Co  ^er®'ne  Co.  an(t  the  American  Bank 
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Local  campaign  headquarters  have  been  maintained  during 
November  and  are  still  being  maintained  at  Stadie  Piano 
Co.,  270  Willis  Avenue;  at  1311  Washington  Avenue,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Childs  ;  at  914  Southern  Boulevard  and 
Ogden  Avenue  and  165th  Street. 

The  money  raising  campaign  continued  to  the  last  minute 
of  the  Campaign  Rally.  Miss  Mary  Burt  Messer  conceived 
the  unique  idea  of  waging  a  dime  campaign  and  devoted 
several  evenings  to  going  alone  from  store  to  store  and  ask¬ 
ing  the  proprietors  for  one  dime,  no  more  and  no  less. 
Maby  dollars  were  secured  that  way. 

To  attempt  to  cover  all  the  polls  on  Election  Day  was  a 
task  to  strike  terror  to  the  stoutest  heart ;  nevertheless, 
Mrs.  Seeley,  driven  by  Mrs.  Micheljohn  in  her  trusty  car, 
and  Miss  Messer  on  foot,  covered  many  of  the  polls  in  the 
32nd,  33rd,  34th  and  35th  Assembly  Districts.  This  was  in 
addition  to  the  work  of  the  leaders. 

The  Apron  Table  at  the  Morrisiana  Presbyterian  Church 
Fair  was  decorated  with  the  suffrage  colors  and  Miss  Helen' 
Schroeder,  who  was  responsible  for  the  opportunity,  sold 
campaign  buttons,  exhibited  campaign  posters  and  gave  out 
literature.  Both  Mrs.  Seeley  and  Mrs.  Fiske  took  turns  at 
visiting  the  fair  and  displayed  voiceless  speeches. 

RICHMOND 

THE  Political  Equality  Club,  founded  by  the  daughter  of 
1  George  William  Curtis,  met  on  November  11th  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  William  G.  Willcox,  borough  leader.  An 
interesting;  course  of  reading  to  prepare  the  members  for 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  was  planned. 

On  Thursday,  November  14th,  Mrs.  Willcox  spoke  on  the 
“History  of  Suffrage”  before  the  Woman’s  Alliance  of  the 
Unitarian  Church.  The  same  afternoon  the  district  leader, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Brewer,  spoke  before  the  Mothers’  Club,  of 
Linoleumville,  a  factory  town. 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King  gave  a  delightful  talk  at  the  Willcox 
gymnasium  on  November  15th  upon  “How  the  Vote  Was 
Won  in  Washington.”  From  October  18th,  the  remainder 
of  the  month  was  taken  up  raising  Richmond’s  $900  for  the 
Campaign  Fund.  Those  who  attended  the  Carnegie  Hall 
meeting  know  with  what  success. 


CALENDAR  FOR  DECEMBER 

The  plan  of  campaign  calls  for  a  halt  through  the 
holidays  that  the  workers  may  have  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  This  does  not  mean  that  suffrage  activity  will 
cease  in  the  city,  but  it  will  cut  down  the  number  of 
meetings. 


CITY  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

DECEMBER  7TH.  HEADQUARTERS,  10:30  A.  M. 


TEA  SERVED  DAILY 

HEADQUARTERS.  4—6  P.  M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME. 


SPECIAL  SATURDAY  TEAS 
FOR  TEACHERS  AND  BUSINESS  WOMEN. 
HEADQUARTERS  4-6  P.  M. 


CORT  THEATRE 

WEST  48TH  STREET.  EVERY  MONDAY,  3  P.  M. 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 
THE  EMPIRE  STATE  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEE 

Dec.  7th  —  Equal  Franchise  Society.  Speakers,  Miss 
Helen  Todd,  Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz.  Mrs. 
Howard  Mansfield,  Chairman. 

Dec.  14th — Collegiate  Equal  Suffrage  League.  Speak¬ 
er,  Dr.  John  Lovejoy  Elliott.  Mrs.  Charles 
Tiffany,  Chairman. 

Dec.  21st — Woman  Suffrage  Study  Club.  Speakers 
(Subject  to  change),  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Edith  Wynne  Matthison.  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Winch,  Chairman. 

Dec.  28th — Woman  Suffrage  Party.  Special  Holiday  pro¬ 
gramme.  Mile.  Dorziat,  of  The  Hawk  Com¬ 
pany;;  Miss  Vida  Sutton,  Suffrage  Mono¬ 
logues;  Miss  Jeanette  Rankin,  President  Mon¬ 
tana  State  Suffrage  Association.  Mrs.  James 
Lees  Laidlaw,  Chairman. 


THE  EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  LEAGUE 
DECEMBER  4TH.  3  P.  M.  HOTEL  ASTOR. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Dorothy  Dix,  John  Lloyd 

Thomas. 


DEC.  1ST. — Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District,  152  West 
11th  Street.  5.30  P.  M.  Canvassing  bee — canvass 
until  seven,  then  supper  will  be  served.  Everybody 
welcome. 

Brooklyn,  10th  Assembly  District,  27  Lafayette 
Avenue.  8  P.  M.  District  Club. 

DEC.  2ND — Queens — Arverne,  Bibo’s  Hotel.  2.30  P.  M. 
Speaker,  Miss  Grant. 

Elmhurst  Suffrage  Club,  at  Mrs.  Leonard’s  home. 
8.30  P.  M. 

Elmhurst  Suffrage  Club  will  have  a  meeting  in 
School  89. 

DEC.  3RD. — Manhattan,  31st  Assembly  District,  133  West 
125th  Street.  8  P.  M.  Civic  Betterment  Club  head¬ 
quarters. 

Queens — Jamaica  Club.  Open  meeting  at  home  of 
Mrs.  Wm.  Remson,  Union  Avenue.  8  P.  M. 

DEC.  4TH — Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District,  195  Clare¬ 
mont  Avenue.  4  to  6  P.  M.  Captains’  meeting-Tea. 

Queen's,  4th  Assembly  District.  Card  party  and  tea 
at  home  of  Mrs.  Halle,  Richmond  Hill. 

DEC.  7TH — Manhattan,  21st  Assembly  District,  Shenandoah 
Democratic  Club,  S.  W.  corner  125th  Street  and  St. 
Nicholas  Avenue.  8  P.  M.  Speakers,  Judge  Charles  Guy 
and  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw. 

Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District,  Miss  Curtis’ 
Studio,  96  Fifth  Avenue.  8  P.  M.  Captains’  Meeting. 

Manhattan,  31st  Assembly  District,  133  West  125th 
Street.  Suffrage  speeches. 

Brooklyn,  12th  Assembly  District.  Public  Library. 
Sixth  Avenue  and  9th  Street.  8.30  P.  M.  First  Club 
Meeting — admission  free — and  all  are  welcome. 

DEC.  8TH — Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District,  152  West 
11th  Street,  5.30  P.  M.  Canvassing  bee — canvassing 
until  seven,  then  supper  will  be  served.  Everybody 
welcome. 

Brooklyn,  5th  Assembly  District,  75  Bainbridge 
Street.  Regular  club  meeting. 

Bronx,  34th  Assembly  District,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  2428  Lorillard  Place.  Mrs.  Henrietta  Speke- 
Seeley  will  preside.  Mrs.  Martha  Wentworth  Suffren 
will  speak  on  “Woman  and  the  Home.” 

DEC.  10TH — Manhattan,  31st  Assembly  District,  133  West 
125th  Street.  3  P.  M.,  speakers  and  tea.  8  P.  M., 
Club  meeting. 

DEC.  11TH — Queens,  Times  Building,  8.30  P.  M.  The  Ridge¬ 
wood  Suffrage  Club  meeting.  All  cordially  invited. 

DEC.  12TH — Queens,  Hollis  Club  will  have  a  card  party  and 
rflkp  sale 

DEC.  14TH — Manhattan.  12th  Assembly  District,  Friends’ 
Seminary,  226  East  16th  Street.  8  P.  M.  Regular 
meeting.  Public  invited. 

Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District,  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage  Social  Center  Suffrage  Club.  8  P.  M.  Speeches 
and  debate. 

Manhattan1,  31st  Assembly  District,  133  West  125th 
Street.  8  P.  M.  Suffrage  meeting. 

Richmond,  1st  Assembly  District,  Curtis  Lyceum. 
8  P.  M.  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  on  “Woman  Suffrage 
and  Democracy.” 

DEC.  15TH — Manhattan,  25th  Assembly  District,  152  West 
11th  Street.  5.30  P.  M.  Canvassing  bee — canvassing 
until  seven,  then'  supper  will  be  served.  Everybody 
welcome. 

Manhattan,  29th  Assembly  District,  home  of  Mrs. 
Adam  Batcheller,  128  East  64th  Street.  4  P.  M. 
Speakers,  Mrs.  William  Curtis  Demorest  and  Mrs. 
James  Lees  Laidlaw. 

Queens,  club  will  have  their  cake  sale. 

DEC.  16TH — Brooklyn — 5th  Assembly  District,  Levi  P.  Mor¬ 
ton  Club,  229  Decatur  Street.  2.30  P.  M.  Euchre 
and  bridge. 

Queens,  3rd  Assembly  District,  mass  meeting,  Tem¬ 
ple  Israel,  Far  Rockaway.  8  P.  M.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Nathan. 

DEC.  17TFI — Manhattan — 31st  Assembly  District,  133  West 
125th  Street.  3  P.  M.,  speakers  and  tea.  8  P.  M., 
club  meeting. 

DEC.  18TH — Manhattan,  19th  Assembly  District,  195  Clare¬ 
mont  Avenue.  4  to  6  P.  M.  Captain's  meeting-tea. 

DEC.  21ST — Manhattan.  31st  Assembly  District,  133  West 
125th  Street.  8  P.  M.  Suffrage  meeting. 

DEC.  22ND— Brooklyn,  5th  Assembly  District,  75  Bain¬ 
bridge  Street.  Club  meeting. 

Brooklyn,  11th  Assembly  District,  202  Leffert’s 
Place.  8.15  P.  M.  Business  and  social  meeting. 


THE  Woman  Suffrage  Party  has  lost  a  valued  friend 
and  worker  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Cronise  on  November  10th.  Mrs.  Cronise  was  widely 
known  as  a  speaker  and  worker  in  many  lines  of  social 
betterment.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  the  woman 
movement,  active  in  many  clubs  and  ardently  interested 
in  equal  suffrage.  A  wide  circle  of  friends  feel  a  sense 
of  personal  bereavement  apd  will  not  soon  forget  her 
warm,  kindly  personality  and  her  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  common  welfare. 


“The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Woman 
is  Cleanliness.” 


The  well-dressed  woman  blesses  and  benefits 
herself — and  the  world— for  she  adds  to  its  joys. 

Naiad  Dress  Shields 

add  the  final  assurance  of  cleanliness  and  sweetness. 

They  are  a  necessity  to  the  woman  of  delicacy,  re¬ 
finement  and  good  judgment. 

Naiad  Dress  Shields  are  hygienic  and  scientific. 

They  are  absolutely  free  from  rubber  with  its  un¬ 
pleasant  odor.  They  can  be  quickly  sterilised  by 
immersing  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds  only. 

The  only  shield  as  good  the  day  *t  is  bought  as  the 
day  it  is  made. 

Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  every  require¬ 
ment  of  Woman’s  Dress. 

At  stores  or  sample  pair  on  receipt  of  25c.  Every 
pair  guaranteed. 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co.,  Mfrs.,  101  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


Handker¬ 
chiefs  for 
Christmas 


Reg .  Trade  Mark 


THOSE  who  know  the  delights  of  shop¬ 
ping  at  McCutcheon’s  Handkerchief 
Department  never  go  elsewhere. 

Year  after  year  they  come,  always  expecting  to 
find  the  most  wonderful  assortment  in  the  world 
— and  they  are  never  disappointed.  Every  land 
that  produces  Handkerchiefs  is  fully  represented. 
Everything  that  is  new  is  usually  displayed  here 
first.  Everything  that  is  old,  yet  staple  and  desir¬ 
able,  is  also  carried  in  stock.  Nothing  is  missing 
that  good  taste  demands -and  at  McCutcheon’s 
“  pure  linen”  means  pure  linen  absolutely. 

All  holiday  purchases  are  packed  in  dainty  Mc- 
Cutcheon  boxes  bearing  our  name  and  spinning 
wheel  trade  mark. 


.  .  Illustrated  Booklet  Free  on  Request.  .  •. 
Mail  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Go. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD  will  be  given 
to  every  person  who  secures  fifty  sub¬ 
scribers  to  THE  WOMAN  VOTER  be¬ 
fore  Christmas. 


ARTISTIC  PARISIAN 

Feather  renovator 

Willow  and  Ostrich  plumes  made  into  French  plumes,  collarettes 
or  chic  novelties.  Paradise  aigrettes  cleaned  and  remodelled. 
Ostrich  plumes  sold  ac  retail. 

K  and  B.  LAMBERT  71  West  46  Street 


DELICIOUS  LUNCHEON 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY 

48  E.  34th  STREET 

For  Antis  and  Suffragists 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 


MAJOR’S  CEMENT 

(Established  1876) 

10c.  and  15c. 

Leather  and  Rubber  Cement 

SAME  PRICE 

For  Sale  Everywhere 

Major  Mfg.  Co.,  461  Pearl  Street 
New  York 


- PATTERNS - 

for  ladies’  and  children’s  garments.  Cut  to  measure  from  illus¬ 
trations,  description  or  model.  My  patterns  are  so  simple  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  most  elaborate  dress  by  following  instruc¬ 
tions  I  fit  them  to  your  figure  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Special  attention  to  mail  orders. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Weisz 

45  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


BLANK  BOOKS  TO  ORDER  OUR  SPECIALTY 


ESTABLISHED  1864 


%  %  O’Brien  $  Son 


£0amifarlurmg 

&tatinn?rB 


PRINTERS 


SltlljngraplfprB 

Engraurra 


122  EAST  23rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


2532 

Telephone  ,376  gramercy 

I  FULL  LINE  OF  INDEX  DEVICES  &  LOOSE  LEAF  GOODS~j 


FIFTH  AVENUE,  37th  and  38th  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 


At  Special  Prices 


No.  600.  Imported  English  Muffler,  pure  thread  silk  knittted, black 
and  white,  (as  illustrated )  or  white  with  black  or  black  with 
white  stripes .  5.50 

No.  602.  Men’s  Silk  Four-in-Hand,  in  a  variety  of  handsome  stripe  „  „ 

effects  .  1.00 

No.  604.  Men’s  Silk  Four-in-Hand,  novelty  designs,  _  _  _ 

figures  or  stripes,  also  plain  colors .  1 .00,  1 .50,  2.00 

No.  606.  Men’s  “Sheykh”  Handkerchief  .assorted colored  borders, 

guaranteed  fast  color . each  -25 

No.  608,  Fine  Quality  Pure  Linen  Handkerchief,  hand-embroid-  _ 
ered  block  initial,  corded  border . box  of  six  1.50 

No.  610.  Pure  Thread  Silk  Sox,  black  with  white,  blue,  purple,  or 
self  hand-embroidered  clox,  lisle  sole,  also  two  toned  in  black 
and  white,  with  black  or  white  clox,  black  and  blue,  black 
and  purple  with  self  or  black  clox .  .95 

No.  612.  Fine  Thread  Silk  Sox,  extra  quality,  black,  white,  tan 

and  all  colors,  double  lisle  heel,  sole  and  toe .  .50 

No.  614.  Sterling  Silver  Cigarette  Case,  vest  pocketmodel,  striped  _  _ 

engine  turned  design,  hand  engraved  center .  0.75 

No.  616.  Combination  Set,  shirt  studs,  vest  buttons  and  cuff  links, 

in  white  or  smoke  pearl,  platinum  finish  edge  with  pearl,  ..  _ 

Rhinestone  or  shot  center,  in  velvet  case . .  1.95 

No.  618.  Men’s  Gold  Cuff  Links,  10  karat,  in  case .  3.  50 

No.  620.'  'Military  Brushes,  turtle  ebony  back,  stiff  bristles,  _  ^ 

sterling  silver  inlaid . pair  5.95 

No.  622.  Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pen,,  with  fine,  medium,  _  e 

German  Silver  Clip  Cap,  Extra  .25  Gold  Pla'te  Clip  Cap,  Extra  1.00 

Sterling  Silver  Clip  Cap,  Extra  .50  14 kt  Gold  Clip  Cap,  Extra  2.00 


Gifts  for  Men 


